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YELLOWSTONE 


Of all the world’s wonder-spots there is none so enchanting, 
so vast and varied, as Yellowstone National Park. Its steaming 
geysers, *its grotesque mountains and yawning chasms attract 
thousands of visitors each year. To be sure of the most satisfac- 
tory train service in going to the Park, take 


1oneer Lamited 


on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


In this famous train the highest standard of comfort, convenience 
and luxury is reached. It is brilliantly lighted with electricity— 
is the most perfectly-appointed train ever put inservice. Leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. daily. 

The Overland Limited at 8 P. M. makes the trip via Omaha, and 
an ideal arrangement is to go one way and return the other. 

Round trip rate, after June 1, from Chicago to and through Yellowstone 
Park, $65; with accommodations at the Park hotels for five and a half days, 
$85. To Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, round trip from Chicago, $75. Stop- 
Overs permitted for a trip through Yellowstone Park. Cost of side trip 
through the Park with hotel accommodations for five anda half days, $49.50. 
Descriptive literature mailed free. 
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THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central 
of all the great resorts. They have 
through Pullman sleeping cars from 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, via the 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
LINES 





A night’s ride takes you from 
any of these places to the center of 
the mountains in time for break- 
fast next morning. 


For a copy of ‘The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,”’ which is No. 
20 of the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘Four Track Series,’’ containing a fine map of the 
Adirondack Mountains and adjacent territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, 
camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General 
Advertising Department, Room 185 F, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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F. A. MILLER W. S. HOWELL ) 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New Yor ( 
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“The Scenic Limited” 


New Daylight Train through the Rocky Mountains 








Solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted Pullman 


a! 


train—Buffet Library and Smoking Car, Din- 

ing, Drawing Room, Sleeping, and Observa- 

tion Cars. No extra fare is charged but 

only first-class Railroad and Pullman tickets 

will be accepted for passage. @ Train will 

leave terminals on time each day regardless 
of connections. 





Lv. Denver 8.00 am, daily 
Ar. Salt Lake City 8.00 am 


Lv. Salt Lake City 6.30 pm, daily 
Ar. Denver 6.30 pm 











Inaugurated Sunday, June 3, by the 


Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


for the Tourist Season of 1906 


This train is in addition to the Three Transcontinental 
Trains now being operated each way daily. 


For further information inquire of any D. & R. G. representative 


“FINEST TRAIN IN THE WEST” 
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‘Attractive Routes 
At to Eastern Resorts 
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Shooting the St. Law- 
rence River Rapids 
made even the wild 
heart of the Indian leap 
with excitement. 

You can have the 
same delightful exper- 
ience today without the 
risk the Indian ran in 
his birch bark canoe. 

The St. Lawrence 
River Trip is of itself a 
splendid experience — 
or you can make it a 
part of your route to 
any of the Eastern 
Summer Resorts. 

Or we can suggest a hun- 

dred different Summer 
Tours embracing the St. Law- 
rence River Trip. 

Example: = Niagara, Falls 

, 4 p-over if de 
sired). Down Niagara Gorge on trol- 

ley cars past Rapids and Whirl»ool 

to Lewiston. Steamer across Lake On- 
tario to Toronto, St. Lawrence River 
Steamer Toronto to Montreal through the Thou- 
sand Islands and Rapids. Side trip if desired. 
Montreal to Quebec, Steamer or Rail. Steamer 
Quebec to Chicoutimi, the head of navigation on the 
world famed Saguenay River and return to Montreal. 
Montreal to New York through Lake Champlain, 


cke George and down the Hudson by Steamer or 
Rail. Choice of routes returning from New York. 


+ Ei. Plan your trip now. : 

P. Meg Write to the Wabash Summer Tour Department for any in- 
formation you desire or for suggestions, 

Write today—before the rush is on. 
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Summer Tour Department Wabash System, 
1000 Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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They Wear Longer 


=—"~W| Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, . C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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Great lakes 
‘ * Drawn by J. C. LEYENDECKER oF’ America 


Cool Breezes Guaranteed 





Cover Design : 


Corliss-Coon Collars 


Page : 

are 2 for 25c., and you cannot buy better Cartoon ‘ ; : ; Drawn by E. W. KEMBLE 5 NORTHERN STEAMSHIP Co’s 
style or a better made collar no matter 
ara. STEAMSHIPS | 

They are fitted together by hand, wes NortH West | Nort LAND | 
stitched wrong side out, turned and “auecme 8. ‘ : ; ; . Bufialo and Duluth, env. | Buflaio and Chicago teev- 
shaped expertly by hand, then stitched {ge Sattily Cnraee aan Calamio’ Sotorcate. 
again. This way of making, though Sling from Buffalo June | First sailing fron. Buffala | 
expensive, gives Corliss-Coon Collars the Czar and Peasant Meet. Photograph . . 3 ' 2 8 > See a age | 
strength to outwear the ordinary machine EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 
process collar. TICKETS 

Then, where the finger points in the il- - F 
lustration, the corners of inside materials What the World is Doing : . . 7 . ei 9 OPTIONAL 
are cut away so the collar will fold more 


; ; ms Illustrated with Photographs 
times in the laundry without breaking. 
* 


* * 


RAIL OR STEAMSHIP | 


. . Write for particulars and printed matter to 
The American Victory at Athens . 12 W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. + 379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


“‘Sitka’’ is a perfect fitting collar, oat 


its good lines of style keep it constant Mustested with Photographs 
in demand. Regular sizes 12 to ioe, R - 
Quarter sizes above 13%. The Antiseptic. Story . . STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 14 
Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon 
Collars. If he hasn’t them write for our book Rennes te A. 1. Tier 
of new and leading styles. If your dealer does 
not willingly send for any style you like, we The End of Datto Ali . ; - . RICHARD BARRY 17 
willsupply you direct from our factory, by mail, 
on receipt of price —2 for 25c.— $1.50 per Illustrated with Photographs 
dozen. Write for the style book to-day — or 
d 25c. for two of these perfect fittin liars. m 
ge : <n gages 4g Railroads and Popular Unrest. RAY STANNARD BAKER 19 
Corliss, Coon & Co., "*R' Troy, N. Y 















































Don’t Suffer in Hot Weather 


from tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE FITTING 


Are You Going to Europe 








A Chance For You 


To Make Money ay 


This wonderful little machine turns 

a pound of sugar into thirty five- 
on bags of wholesome candy in 
eight minutes. Figure the profits 
for yourself. The candy sells as 
rapidly as you can hand it out. 
Made by 


The Empire 


The United States Express Co. 
Foreign Exchange Department 
Now Iss 


Travelers 
Checks and 
Letters of Credit 











Trade Mark, Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Coat Cut Undershirts azd Knee Length Drawers 
(Made of light, durable nainsook) 


AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 








Retail price 50 cents a garment ($1.00 a suit) 





° 
The B. V. D. red woven label which is sewed on every garment of Candy Floss Machine 
- D. manutacture is a guarantee of correctness and fit. Accept no 
imitation. Free descriptive Book ‘“‘D” for the asking. 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, car- 
nivals, parks, picnics and every place where 


Available the 
there are crowds. You can have a pleasant sum- 
World Over mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
™ | operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
Write to any Agent of 


is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
the Compa ‘A REAL LAUNCH AT SMALL COST) || 22228 25:28:56 se sot 
Pamphlet giving full 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
| 


ERLANGER BROb6., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 





























’ , Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 

Particulars Can be made from an ordinary po an gp by me a Cae ae Ls 

éé 2 ° Actual Fn ine sher Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Little Skipper ENGINE DFT = oa $24.90 

H. D. Baird’s-latest and greatest 2 cycle ONLY... 

gasoline engine. Simplest, strongest, most Engine with Complete Boat Fittings _— Re eee 

powerful and speedy engine of its class— and Accessories . . . . Ys \ : 
drives Canoe, Row- Boat or 12 to 20 ft. \ i 
Launch 6 to ro miles per hour, or a 35 ft. Sailor 3% to 4 miles per hour as an aux- \ iD) CEDAR 

A GENTS WANTED | iliary. Reversible—runs in either direction—anyone can install and run it—always . 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample safe and certain to go. Sold under 5 year guarantee. 


106 model. Write for Special oper. ||| Catalog FREE SAINT CLAIR MOTOR CO. Dept. 14 DETROIT, MICH. CHESTS A 


1906 Models. $10 to $27 
| WHEEL CHAIRS evcsmieis 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Procf tires. 
valid Rolling and Self- OE oP 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO. 





























1904 & 1905 Models 

all of best. makes $7 to $12 
Niet SECO. NO. AND WHEELS 
1 akes an od- 

See els, good as new. $3 to $8 
Whe Great Factory Clearing Sale. bad e ya 4 





Clearing Sale 
Give absolute saalcclbon from moths, dust 


Shea” Ty pewr iters and dampness to your furs and fine clothing 
nea during the Summer—cost less than cola 




























































m and sell direct from factory at WHOLE- We own and offer as wonderful bargains, i last a life-time. 
on Approval without a cent dep » SALE PRICES. 75 styles to select me 1500 typewriters which have beaat used weet atiful Wedding or Birthday pres- 
the freight and allow TEN “Days from. We pay freight and sell just = - to put them in perfect adjust- t. Shipped from factory to your home on 
FREE TRIAL on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL : ciel. Rather then sew, Shipess on spproval. freight prepaid, Write for book- 
Tires. coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half ; " approval, free examination. "1000 new Visible Sholes machines, approva Ets Preps 
nt yet Reg not buy till aa sys h fe] Liberal discounts allowed to ali built to sell for $85—our price while they last, 845. let and fac Stor PEST TURE CO., Dept. M, 
pines rhs Write at « 8 - sending for FREE Catalogue F EE catalogue containing naparalioled Fins “7 at splendid PIED —— N.C. 
MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept, L-54, CHICAGO | | NOW. typewriter bargains. Send for i Statesville, 
- GORDON MANUFACTURING CO., 528 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1052 Baldwin Building, _~ l Hil. 
Our Hand Book on Patents, T'rade-Marks, P : : 

e 30 beautiful designs cheap 
ete., sent free. Patents secured through as wood. Large cata- 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the logue Free. Special 

2 ysrices to churches and 
i emersrse AMERICAN, - Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. THE IDEAL HOTEL oF cc cecteeien, 
i Sy, 8 Sere: ') Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia WARD FENCE CO. Box 87 Portland, Ind. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 
Seaearecpsensees 

















NEW, MODERN, LUXURIOUS cy-ye) ONT = 




















European Plan. Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers 
and points of general interest. Sanitary conditions throughout. » 2 £. <—) |e | @ lp ft | or 
Fireproof construction. All linen ste rilized daily. Elegant appoint- Pronounced “Spo-kan” 
ments, cuisine and service strictly the best. Rooms without bath, Facts about the “Spokane Country”; its rich farms, 
_ ‘ $2.00 per day. Rooms with bath, $2.50 per day and upwards. mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
64 PAGE BOOK FREE Wire for accommodation at our expense. and investment opportunities. Land of grapes, 
, : ag peaches, apples, melons, berries. Hunting, canis 
This book contains 100 cuts € Mechanical Mo ents i Tells all " : . . superb scenery and delightful climate. 4-4 schools. 
about PATENTS " What _ peo yf Sey ? “* ne ee Hi. oto Sell a agar EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager Growing cities and towns. Address Dept. 
OMEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. Chamber of Commerce Spokane: Wash. 
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THE CHARM OF 





$4.00 and 
$3.50 


per pair 



















is in their undeniable grace— their unvaryi ving 
quality— their comfort— their exclusive, 
sty: 
the fit as though made to order. They 
" points of merit because Rice & 
utchins All y Shoes are the result 
years’ practical, succ | shoemaking. 
Sold generally by. reliable cealers or sent direct 
upon receipt price with 25 cents extra for 
delivery charges. 


Catalog A—For Women 
Catalog B—For Men 
Catalog C—Educator Shoes 


FREE 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 4 


20 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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sUNE SCRIBNER 


The Larger Training of the 


American Army 
By Capt.T. BENTLEY MOTT, U.S. A. 


With Illustrations 





| 











An article pointing 
out certain grave de- 
fects in the training of 
the American Army, 
with many radical 
and practical sug- 
gestions for its more 
efficient service. 














An American’s Impressions of 


English Bird Life 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With Remarkable Illustrations 


Vanishing Indian Types 
The Tribes of the Northwest Plains 
By E. S. CURTIS 


With more of his wonderful Photographs 


SHORT STORIES: 


ter fleet. With an illustration. “Pluribus Jones, and How He Came Into His 
Own,” by SEWELL FORD; one of this author’s most delightfully humorous 
stories. The EMIB Lowestoft, another of W. S. MOODY ’S stories dealing 
with the collector enthusiasm. “Pro Tempore,” by MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. 
A sympathetic story of college life, with a charming element of sentiment. 


$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 


FREDERICK PALMER’S 
Great Novel 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


Illustrated - - $1.50 


The struggle, the rush, the joy, and the vigor of our life to-day live in this 
tale of the lives and loves of two men and two women. It is a story of the 
vigorous ambitions, the failures and the tremendous triumphs that come to 
men of this nation in politics, in business and in love, told in a quick, crisp 
narrative by a man of action who has seen many parts of the world. 


Charming descriptions 
of rural England and 
of singers as famous in 
English letters as the 
skylark, nightingale, 
redbreast, cuckoo, 
and many others. 














These are the Indians 
that roamed the great 
plains and lived upon 
the once countless 
herds of buffalo. 











JAMES B. CONNOLLY’S ‘‘The 
Blasphemer;” a story of the Glouces- 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Sight-Seeing Bus 
is the only way of taking a sight-seeing 

crowd through city or park to the pleas- 






As a means of earning money, Rapid Sight-Seeing 
cars are unsurpassed, as they are always in demand, 
For clubs and hotels, they are more convenient and eco- 
nomical, as well as more up-to-date, than horse-drawn 
vehicles. They will not only do three times the work 
but cost much less to maintain. 


20-Passenger Car $2200 
12-Passenger Car 1600 


Every car guaranteed for one year. If you need any kind 
of motor car for commercial use, write me for particulars. 


H. T. HENRY, Sales Manager 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Pontiac, Mich. 
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ROOFING 


NO EXTRAS. Everything needed to lay Amatite 
goes in the package, and you or the 
hired man or boy can lay it. It’s so 
easy. 
Amatite is wind, rain and weather proof. 

To summer heat and winter freezing it is alike 
impervious. It will give as perfect service on 
roofs in Panama and Alaska as here. It re- 
quires no painting nor coating and is the best 
ready roofing in EVERY RESPECT for the money. 

Pails to catch leaks are never needed under 
Amatite. 

TEST A SAMPLE—otr nearest office 
will send one to you free upon request, and 
also mail youacopy of our booklet about it. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis “Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Kansas City Boston New Orleans 





New York <mineme Cleveland 
Allegheny Minneapolis 











CONVERT YOUR ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH 
DETROIT AUTO-MARINE MOTOR 


NEW MODEL !906. 


ENGINE ONLY ENGINE ONLY. 


NO VALYES.NO SPRINGS 
NO GEARS.NO CAMS 
NO-THING TO GO WRONG 


EASY TO BUY 
EASY TO INSTALL 
EASY TO OPERATE 


WE ARE BUILDING ]0.000 _ 
INU SM EVAINOR CEI RIN EON CY OSM DGD CoV 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 1-TO-20 H.P. 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE (0, 95E.CONGRESS =: DETROIT sa 

















If You Don’t Shoot Straight With This HOPKINS 
and ALLEN .22 Rifle It’s Your Fault 






Little and light but a wonder for hard, straight shooting. x 
put together again at a moment's notice. ‘Just the thing for killing rabbits, squirrels and all small game. Can be ca*- 
ried sit ll afternoon without tiring your shoulders or arms. A rifle for the whole family. ; 

The barrel is 18 inches long and is nfled with our new patent improved quick twist which insures remarkable 
force and accuracy in delivering the ball. Chambered for .22 short or long rim-fire cartridges. hed 

as solid breech block action with automatic shell-ejector, beautiful case-hardened frame and handsomely finist 
American Walnut stock with hard rubber butt plate. Weight, 3's pounds. The most service- 
able little rifle made. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send $3.50 and we will deliver it to you 
free of charge. This Rifle is inspected and tested before it leaves the factory. 
No better Rifle was ever sold at the same price. 

Send for the fascinating story phd Firs vege eid the fam 4 
? nad ow el te la “ 1 8, revolvers and 8. uns, free on requ 
z be _ a . — yp heiny ‘a . ere oy of firearms in the w 3 ‘Address | 14 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich, Conn. 


Makers of the Celebrated Hopkins & Allen Schuetzen i 


Can be taken down _ in oS for packing in your trunk; 


s rifle oop rt Capt. veos 








A Sample Target 
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Nurse: “Jf I can only manage to skin out and go home without fussin with those other brats, I’°Ul be thankful” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Thomas Holme Branch. 
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CHIVALRY ° 


























F BRYAN IS NOMINATED, as now seems probable, the 

Democratic Party will mean that it trusts the spirit more 

than it distrusts the letter; trusts his seriousness and devo- 

tion to the average man more than it distrusts an intellect 

which often goes astray after shallow remedies. Events 
have helped him more than he has helped himself, but he 
has not been without his share in bringing his party’s opinion 
around in his direction. His support of the President was one 
astute and large-minded decision, and his calm and _ judicious 
essay on Socialism was another. The feeling of the country, 
however, that the railroads have partly triumphed in the Rate 

bill contest, and that the vested interests control 
M4 the tariff, and that money generally is the ruling 

power, is what helps Bryan most. Next to that, 
perhaps, is the feeling of loyalty that is strong in human- 
kind. His very defeats, in his campaigns, and especially in 
the buncoed convention of 1904, have left him stronger with 
the Middle-Western voters, who have always been the basis of 
his strength. Feeling that he has never had a fair opportu- 
nity, that he had more votes than McKINLEy in one election, 
that life insurance and other corporation money is now shown 
clearly to have been used in large sums to compass his defeat, 
and that the men who dominated the convention of 1904 were 
corporation servants as thorough as ALpRICH himself, the Bryan 
following is looking eagerly for a contest on more even terms. 
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= OF FAIR PLAY accounts for many acts of men. There 
is something of Quixote in the electorate. Although the 
election of TayLor in Tennessee is attributed generally to spec- 
tacular campaign methods, we heard a wise new-school politi- 
cian predict the victory months ago, on the ground that the 
people of Tennessee did not believe that Taytor in years gone 
by had had fair play and they wished now to make up to 
him for what they deemed the treachery of the past. It is 
not always easy to predict in which scale this chivalry in the 
‘public will throw its weight. In the most dramatic instance of 
recent weeks, the falling ou. between Democratic 
leaders and the President, the general love of honest 
and even combat may ultimateiy be found on either 
side. The President’s habit of calling scores of honorable jour- 
nalists and honest politicians by such names as deliberate and 
unqualified liars as soon as their remarks prove inconvenient to 
him may shock the public sense of fairness, since it is an 
abuse of high official power at the expense of humbler citizens. 
This chivalry of the public is full as likely, however, in the 
long run to pass lightly over this example of incorrect behavior 
and fix its attention on the fact that the President is one man 
fighting against a number of individuals and octopi, strongly 
entrenched, with every advantage of position. 


OVERNOR FOLK’S HABIT of going to the root of a mat- 

ter, and trusting in the justice of his position for the 
consequences, was shown again when he called the tax on 
personal property a tax on conscience, and said it encouraged 
perjury, penalized honesty, failed to reach the tax dodger, and 
discouraged investment. A citizen of Missouri was arrested and 
fined for making a false return, but the Governor, while be- 
lieving in enforcing the law as it stands, believes also in 
changing laws that are injurious or unjust. The 
whole tax system, from the tariff to the tax on per- 
sonal property, will have ultimately to be revised. A 
commission to consider this subject is at work in Missouri, and 
also in New York, where tax-dodging reaches its most magnifi- 
cent proportions. <A similar commission is talked about in 
Massachusetts, although Massachusetts has gone through such 
investigations with frequency but without result. They serve, 
nevertheless, to stir the subject, and everything the public is 
learning about taxation is preparing the way for some far- 
reaching alterations 


ISSOURI ENFORCEMENT of the law is in a fair way to 

become proverbial. Since the lynching at Springfield, the 
grand jury has been in session continuously, with an Assistant 
Attorney-General, assigned by the Governor, in charge. ‘The 
affair is being rigidly investigated, by secret service men as 
well as by the grand jury. That a number of indictments will 
6 





be returned against the leaders of the mob there seems to be 
no doubt. These men will be tried for murder and the trials 
will be no joke. There will be no escape through popular 
sympathy if the prosecuting officers can prevent it. 
They will do everything in their power to have men 
who are guilty of lynching treated with no more 
leniency than is shown to any other form of murder. No more 
wholesome convictions could possibly be secured, and the Goy- 
ernor has hope of accomplishing enough to be a_ lesson to 
mobs both South and North. 


R. HUGHES’S DECLARATION that he personally would 

rather take insurance in a New York company compelled 
to transact business under restrictions growing out of the in- 
vestigations, than in any company not so restricted, ought to 
be the best answer to fears sometimes expressed about future 
business. According to this alarm, fostered by financiers accus- 
tomed to use in speculation the enormous assets of the big 
three, almost any reform, but especially the restric- 
tion of expenses incurred in the acquisition of new 
business, will raise the price of insurance to the 
policy-holder, and even endanger the future of the companies. 
That this alarm is factitious, and that the reforms can _in- 
jure nobody but the Wall Street speculative millionaires, will 
be made more clear to. the multitude of  policy-holders, far 
from the scene of action, when a man with the knowledge, 
character, and reputation of Mr. HuGues speaks with = such 
decision about the benefit to the ordinary investor. 


SAFETY 


PACE IS WELCOME always in these columns where it will 
surely help forward any improvement of importance. The 
following is part of a letter which will explain itself: 


“I notice that you include the Natural Food Company in the list of those 
who ‘enable ‘‘Town Topics’’ still to drag along.’ It just happens that 
‘Town Topics’ is one of the publications which were crossed off the list 
last fall when arranging our advertising campaign for 1906. This was long 
before your little scrap with Colonel Mann and before the character of his 
publication had been commented upon so widely and freely. If weare 
entitled to any credit for keeping out of the publication it seems rather 
cruel to have you class us among those who are helping to support it. If 
Shredded Wheat is advertised in‘Town Topics’ it is without our authority 
or assent and no bill is rendered for it. Very truly yours, 

“T. A. DEWEESE, Derector of Publicity 
‘‘For the Natural Food Company.” 

If the advertisements of the Natural Food Company which ap- 
peared in ‘*‘Town Topics’? on January 4 and January 18 were 
unauthorized, this is another case, of which several have come 
to our notice, in which that remarkable periodical inserts ad- 
vertising without authority. Sometimes it sends in the 
bill, which is paid on the same principle as any other 
blackmail. Now, however, that the business of the 
paper is falling to pieces, a large number of unauthorized and 
unpaid-for advertisements may be expected, inserted in the en- 
deavor to disguise from the business world the full weight of the 
blow that is being dealt by the public conscience. The New York 
Telephone Company sends us word that it stopped its patronage 
of **Town Topics’’ on March 1. It may be as well to mention 
here a number of persons and firms that appeared in January 
or February, but not between then and the present writing: 

Anheuser-Busch Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Electric Vehicle Co. 

Hollander & Tangeman 

Huyler’s 

Laurel House 

Liebig’s Extract 


Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Martell’s Brandy 
Maxwell-Briscoe 

The George N. Pierce Co. 
Southern Palm Limited 
Surburg Co. 

United Fruit Co. 


“AM | INACCURATE,” asks Mr. SamueL Bowtes, editor of 
A the ‘‘Springfield Republican,’’ ‘tin asserting that the politi 
cal thraldom of the American press has been succeeded by 4 
commercial thraldom more insidious and more dangerous to the 
welfare of society???’ Mr. Bow Les cites the instance of the cam- 
paign preceding the State election in Massachusetts last year, 
when the Governor of the Commonwealth, who happened to be a 
large general advertiser in his private business, sent out an inter- 
view to the newspapers through an advertising agency which 
requested its publication in full, and added: ‘‘If you do, we will 
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be able to give 
year that will more than offset the value of the space that you 


you some extra advertising during the coming 


’ , 


give this article, outside of its value as news.’’ ‘‘Sometimes,’ 
testified a Missouri editor, at the whisky ring trial during Grant's 
Presidency, ‘“‘I am paid for putting things in the paper, and 
sometimes I am paid for leaving things out of the paper.’’ An 
instance of the latter method of acquiring wealth comes to us 
in a letter from the business manager of the St. Louis ‘‘Star- 
Chronicle,’” who incloses a clipping which, he says, ‘‘ought to 
convince the most skeptical that there is at least one independent 
newspaper in St. Louis.’’ The clipping is an editorial, relating 
that GEORGE M. Wricut, of the William Barr Dry Goods 'Com- 
pany, has ordered his advertising suspended in the 
**Star-Chronicle’* because it reported the arrest of his 

‘ chauffeur for reckless driving. The other papers, ac- 
cording to WriGut, did not use the story. This is all very well. 
We do not know how much the Barr Company advertised in the 
‘*Star-Chronicle.’’ We do know something about its patent medi- 
cine and quack advertising. The case of the city of St. Louis 
against one of the papers (in reality against all of them), for 
publishing improper medical advertising, comes up, on demurrer 
and on the merits, on June 15. If the ‘*Star-Chronicle’’ pub- 
lishes those proceedings in full its claim to independence will be 
more fully established. We trust it will. The thraldom of which 
Mr. BowLrs speaks does exist, but an effort is being made to 
shake it off,. and this effort, according to our observation, 
promises success. 


ARFARE UPON DISEASE is sadly lacking in qualities of 

picturesqueness. Its call to action sounds no trumpet blare 
to inspire the minds of men with sudden and fierce enthusiasms. 
Patient and hardy optimism, far-seeing enough to look beyond 
immediate reverses, is the soldier-like quality demanded for its 
service. The more honor to the growing army enlisted in the 
battle against the most dreaded, the most wasteful, the most 
needless, the most destructive, and, as was believed only a few 
years ago, the most hopeless of all diseases, tuberculosis. Four 
hundred representatives of these volunteers gathered in Wash- 
ington last month at the meeting of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and in this dis- 
cussion of ways and combating the Great White 
Plague there was disclosed an array of forces more formidable, 
perhaps, than the most hopeful had realized. Not medical 
bodies alone were found in the line of battle, but labor organ- 
izations, national religious societies, club federations, churches, 
and schools. The National Government testified to its alle- 
giance by its wise and humane rules, recently put 
in force in every branch of Federal employment, for 
the control of the disease. The newspapers of the 
country, it was announced, had shown themselves unselfishly 
ready to lend the power of their columns to the purposes of 
public enlightenment. ‘Ten State organizations already in exist- 
ence, with eight more in process of formation; twenty-five in- 
dependent local organizations, and forty special local committees, 
scattered in all parts of the country, are but the nucleus of 
the army of coming years. No easy victory is in prospect. 
The tuberculosis is strongly intrenched. In New York 
City alone there are fifteen thousand victims to-day who will 
die because they were not taught how to avoid consumption, 
now there is no place to give them proper care. 
conditions long and slow fight, a 
fight, and an_ unselfish Help and hope for the 
Stricken consumptive, security and protection for all; these are 
the standards of the warfare. If ever for the moment we 
feel ourselves developing a gloomy view of human _ progress, 
such a movement as the anti-tuberculosis campaign plants our 
Saner judgment sturdily on its feet again. 
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DLE TALES SURVIVE. Despite of Darwinism, in its loose and 
popular interpretation, the unfit often shows a singular ability 
toremain alive. If anything in history is clear, it is that Wasn- 
INGTON, who probably could not have been King had 
he desired, was entirely opposed to monarchy, in spite 
of HamiLtron and other 


SILLY 
OLUME 
strong influences surrounding 
was far more jealous for liberty and a sound founda- 
tion for the new Government than he was for high authority for 


him. He 

















himself. Yet the few slight and feeble hints of contemporary 
hostile faction, that he shared the monarchical views of HamiL- 
TON, and wished to wear the crown himself, ridiculous and in- 
evitable as they seem to any competent historian of the times, 
are enough occasionally to set inadequate brains in motion. 
A treatise now lies upon our desk, called ‘*“‘Did Washington 
Aspire to be King?’ answering the question in the affirmative, 
and demonstrating in its pages nothing so completely as the 
occasional thoroughness of human folly. 


| IPLING IN SPORTIVE MOOD told recently of a man who, in 

ancient times, achieved a deed of note, but when he arose to 
narrate it, could not speak a word. ‘Thereupon another man 
arose and told, and his words became alive, and walked about. 
And thereupon the man was killed, the tribe being afraid of living 
words, and fearing the man who could utter them might bear 
false witness to posterity. ‘To-day criticism of the historian takes a 
form that is less terrible, but we are still stricter with the writer 
than with other men. Fhe amount of criticism that is permitted 
upon a judge who makes bad law, or a surgeon who performs a 
bad operation, or a manufacturer who prepares imperfect food, 
is—especially under the stricter libel laws of England—far more 
limited than .the very free amount which may be hurled at any 
book. ‘The world, KipLinc explains, recognizes that 
little things, like bad law, bad surgery, and bad food, 
only affect the cheapest commodity that we know 
about—human life. Therefore, in these circumstances, men can 
afford to be swayed by pity for the offender, by interest in his 
family, by fear, or loyalty, or even a desire to do him justice. 
‘*But when the question is of words—words that may become 
alive and walk up and down in the hearts of the hearers—it is 
then that this world of ours, which is disposed to take an in- 
terest in the future, feels instinctively that it is better that a 
thousand innocent people should be punished rather than that 
one guilty word should be preserved, carrying that which is an 
untrue tale of the tribe.’’ There have been many long essays 
written on criticism and its laws, but KipLtinGc has succeeded, as 
far as our knowledge goes, in a mere after-dinner speech, in 
contributing a new touch, in adding a really new thought, to 
one of the eternal topics about which men think and write. 





RT IN AMERICA progresses rapidly. Wealth, ambition, and 

intelligence will almost inevitably cause in the arts a notable 
expression of our nation’s life. Episodes like the frequent pur- 
chase by our millionaires of masterpieces held abroad encourage 
our development, and if it were possible to break down the igno- 
rant tariff prohibition against this branch of pleasure and educa- 
tion a new impetus would be given to the acquisition of old 
masters while they may yet be bought. The progress made in 
our home art, both in production and in appreciation, can be 
seen in certain recent monuments. A large part of our statues, 
being military, have been controlled by military bodies. The 
Vicksburg competition is an example of the method that nearly 
always shows good results. The Von Steuben monument at 
Washington will show that, apart from the very famous, there are 
at least six or seven men in this country of distinguished ability 
in monumental sculpture, and there will be more of them just as 
soon as the people learn to prefer artists to monu- 
ment contractors, and to leave the awards to commit- 
tees of artists, whose findings shall not be overturned. 
The Macomb competition has been particularly well managed. 
Contrast such cases as the Von Steuben and Macomb competitions, 
where young and unknown but able sculptors and architects are 
judged finally and fairly by committees of distinguished artists, 
with the Sherman monument at Washington. Men like Saint 
GAUDENS, WaRD, Post, WARNER, and FRENCH gave that order to 
TRUMAN BarTLeTtT, and they were overruled by the Lay Com- 
mittee, composed of officers who, let us hope, know more about 
fighting than they do about sculnture. The result, of which the 
inferiority can now be seen, is less bad than it would have been 
if death had not removed the soldiers’ first choice, a workman of 
almost unexampled badness. As artists who are already famous 
receive their orders direct, philistine committees do not affect 
them. It is the young men who are injured and discouraged by 


having their work judged, not by the most eminent of their own 
profession, but by aldermen and major-generals. 
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CZAR AND PEASANT MEET 


OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE RUSSIAN DUMA IN THE WINTER PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG 


USSIA’S first Parliament was opened by the Czar in the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg on May 10, after which 
the members were taken by water to the Tauride Palace, 
where their regular sessions are held. The Parliament consists 
of two houses, the upper, or Council of the Empire, being 
composed chiefly of officials and aristocrats, and the lower, or 
Duma, of members chosen by electors, who are themselves 
elected by restricted classes The Duma is almost solidly 
radical, and about half the members are peasants. 


of voters. 
In describing the 
gorgeous ceremony at the Winter Palace, Dr. E. J. Dillon says in the 
London “‘Telegraph’’: “‘An imperial mantle of ermine and purple was 
thrown negligently over the seat reserved for the Czar.... Ten 
bishops, literally swathed in heavy gold brocade, looking like great 
Russian or Byzantine ikons galvanized into life, passed ungracefully into 
the throne-room. . The commoners on the left-hand side of the 

















throne closed up all the spaces between individuals, coalescing 
into one black mass, the white sheepskin tunics of the Polish 
peasant and the purple robes of the Polish prelate 
swallowed up in the sombre hue of frock-coats. The Russian 
muzhiks, in their long tunics and high and often evil-smeliing 
boots, moved forward 
of the hall, eager to get a glimpse of the Little Father.” 


being 


toward the passage down the middie 
The Czar ‘‘glided in softly and almost imperceptibly, attired in a dark 
greenish military uniform, which 
with the 
size, too, was 


looked almost ugly by comparison 


magnificent uniforms of the courtiers and dignitaries. His 
against him in an assembly consisting of men_ tall 
of Og, King of Bashan. ... The 


Czar followed the movements of the prelate attentively, 


enough to pass as descendants 
crossing himself 
devoutly, and standing the while between the two Empresses, per- 


ceptibly the smallest figure of the three.’”’ He inspired no awe 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


HE revelations of corruption in the relations between the Pennsylvania 

Railroad and the coal companies have been carried so high that Presi- 

dent Cassatt has been forced to cut short his European trip and return 
home to deal with them. @ The investigation into the business methods of the 
Standard Oil Company continues to uncover underhand devices resorted to by 
the trust to ruin its competitors. @The Senate has passed a drastic Meat 
Inspection law as a rider to the Agricultural Appropriation bill. @|The Appel- 
late Division of the New York Supreme Court has decided that George W. 
Perkins was not guilty of larceny in using the funds of the New York Life 
Insurance Company for political purposes. @{The Senate has passed a radical 
bill for the further restriction of immigration, and also the measure abolishing 
the internal revenue tax on denatured alcohol. @ Mr. Ryan has proposed a 
plan for the mutualization of the Equitable Assurance Society. Minority stock 
interests oppose the scheme. @ Most of the members of the Civic Federation’s 
commission for the investigation of public ownership who had not already 


started on their mission sailed for Europe on May 22. 


@ Henrik Ibsen died 
May 23. 


@ Edward Payson Weston, the veteran pedestrian, walked from 
Philadelphia to New York, ninety-six miles, on May 23, at the age of sixty- 
eight, in twenty-three hours and thirty-one minutes, beating his own record of 
twenty-three hours and forty-nine minutes made in 1863. @ Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes informed the Life Underwriters’ Association of New York on May 22 
that there was no need for campaign contributions or financial magnates in the 
insurance business. @|Complete union between the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in the United States was effected on 
May 24. @ The transfer of the fortresses at Esquimalt and Halifax to Cana- 
dian garrisons was completed May 25, leaving no British soldiers on duty on the 
mainland of North America. @In a debate in the British House of Lords on 
May 25 it was stated on behalf of the Government that the reduction of arma- 
ments was practicable, and that Great Britain was willing to cooperate with 
other Powers in that direction, although she could not begin disarming alone. 














CORPORATIONS ON THE RACK | 





HE Interstate Commerce Commission is oper- 
ating a double action motor muck-rake of un- 
usual power. Dividing into two sections, it 

has been investigating at the same time the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Standard Oil Company, 
with startling results. 

In the railroad investigation at Philadelphia it 
was shown that the corrupt relations between the 
Pennsylvania officials and certain favored coal com- 
panies extended throughout the system, from little 
freight agents and yardmasters who accepted cash 
tips of from five dollars to twenty dollars at 
atime, all the way up to the immediate vicinity of 
President Cassatt’s office. At the hearing on May 
24 Mr. William A. Patton, assistant to Mr. Cassatt, 
admitted that he had acquired 6,140 shares of stock, 
of the par value of $307,000, in a number of coal 
companies, without payment. He also had seven 
hundred shares more that he had paid for. He ex- 
plained that these holdings were obtained, not with 
any expectation of favors in return, but merely as 
a matter of friendship. ‘‘Friendship,’’ he told the 
investigators, ‘goes a good ways.’’ Mr. Patton 
thought that his superior officers, including Presi- 
dent Cassatt, knew of his ownership of coal stock, 
since ‘it was generally known.”’ 


Coal Shares for Everybody 


Coal stock seems to have circulated through the 
Pennsylvania system as freely as caramels through 
a young ladies’ seminary. While Mr. Patton was 
getting his six thousand shares in the way of 
friendship, he passed along a hundred shares to his 
chief clerk, J. N. Purviance. Mr. Purviance got in 
all 770 shares of free stock, valued at $38,500, and 

-his total holdings amounted to 1,130 shares. An 
assistant trainmaster, Frederick Vrooman, admitted 
having received cash presents of from $5 to $20 
from various coal companies. He did not recall 
having granted any favors in return. When asked 
why he had taken the money he responded: ‘* Well, 
if there was money to be given out I was there to 
take it.” That, he explained, was still his posi- 
ion, and always had been. Mr. Samuel Rea, third 


vice-president of the Pennsylvania, told of his par- 
ticipation in Syndicate transactions in coal enter- 
prises. 

The effect of these innocent partnerships between 
common carriers and some of their patrons was ex- 
plained by other patrons who were out of the 
friendly, stock-distributing circle. It was alleged 
by several witnesses that the Berwind-White Coal 
Company, commonly known as a ‘‘Cassatt com- 
pany,’’ could always depend upon lavish favors 
from the Pennsylvania when its competitors could 
not even get common justice. C. A. Buck, the 
manager of the Columbia Coal Company, testified 
that a scarcity of cars had almost driven his com- 
pany out of business. While the Pennsylvania was 
receiving cars by the hundred for the Berwind- 
White Company, and holding them until they 
should be needed, the Columbia was begging in 
vain for its current supply. F. A. Von Boyne- 
burgh, the general manger for Reakirt Brothers & 
Co., testified that inability to secure cars had prac- 
tically ruined the business of that company. For 
two years and a half its mines had been operated at 
a loss. It had used 4,100 cars in 1901, but had 
been able to get only 522 in 1905. This witness 
said that he believed the Pennsylvania had been 
adopting a systematic policy of ‘‘freeze-out’’ in the 
interest of favored companies, and that President 
Cassatt had been responsible. Tothe question why 
he had not been so favored himself, he responded: 

‘*I suppose because I didn’t give the railroad 
officials shares of stock in our company.’”’ 

The revelations of the Pennsylvania’s iniquity 
have deeply pained the Reading’s president, Mr. 
George F. Baer, the representative of those Chris- 
tian gentlemen to whom Providence had committed 
the property interests of the nation. At a dinner 
in Philadelphia, on May 22, Mr. Baer spoke regret- 
fully of the lowering of American ideals of business, 
made evident by ‘‘the facts that confront us every 
day regarding the graft and unprincipled conduct 
of the officers of great corporations.’’ He admitted, 
however, that there was one exception to the gen- 
eral demoralization. The Reading was honest. 

The testimony in the Standard Oil investigation 


continues to accumulate evidence of the unscrupu- 
lous methods employed by that corporation to ruin 
its rivals, and of the favoritism it has enjoyed from 
common carriers. A new development is the dis- 
covery of a private Standard Oil telegraph system, 
and of arrangements by which the Standard has 
been kept acquainted with the messages of its rivals. 


A Knockout for the Beef Trust 


The Beef Trust received a staggering blow on 
May 25, when the Senate, without debate and with- 
out a dissenting vote, passed Senator Beveridge’s 
Meat Inspection bill as an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill. This measure extends 
to domestic consumers the benefits of inspection 
which have heretofore been confined to foreign 
buyers, and takes radical means to make the in- 
spection effective. It requires the presence of 
inspectors at the packing plants day and night, 
forbids the acceptance of meat for interstate trans- 
portation unless it is properly certified, compels 
the inspectors to see that condemned articles are 
destroyed, and provides severe penalties for viola- 
tion of its requirements. The passage of this 
measure shows that the pen is sometimes more 
powerful than the check-book, for in this case the 
colossal resources of the Beef Trust have been de- 
feated by a young man with a bottle of ink. The 
whole trouble was started by Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
book, ‘‘The Jungle.’’ The President sent investi- 
gators to test Mr. Sinclair’s statements and accu- 
mulated a supply of ammunition. It was intimated 
that the facts discovered would be embodied in a 
special message. Thereupon the trust induced a 
number of cattle-growers to send telegrams saying 
that the agitation was injuring the American cattle 
business, and urging the President to drop it. This 
gave the Administration its opportunity. Senator 
Beveridge allowed it to be understood that the 
passage of his inspection bill would make the 
threatened message unnecessary. If the bill should 


be opposed, he would have to give out facts that 
would stir the country. 
suddenly collapsed. 


In panic the opposition 











CONGRESS AT WORK 











ITH the passage of the Rate bill in the Senate 
and the approach of the dog-days the Con- 
gressional machinery has been speeded up. 

After over two months of talk the Senate proceeded 
to act, and one of the first results of its new activ- 
ity was the longest step we have yet taken in the 
direction of the regulation of immigration. On May 
23 it passed the Immigration bill, which provides, 
among other things, that no alien over fifteen years 
old shall be admitted to the United States unless he 
is able to read, except that a person already in the 
country or entitled to enter may bring in his wife, 


his children under eighteen, or his parents or 
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drich’s Finance Committee on May 23. The date 
on which this measure is to take effect has been 
postponed until January 1. After that time we 
may expect to see automobiles, launches, and sta- 
tionary engines run by alcohol power, and alcohol 
lamps giving a brilliant illumination with incandes- 
cent mantles, while thousands of acres of land now 
unproductive are devoted to the profitable cultiva- 
tion of potatoes and corn stalks, and the old trade 
in rum and molasses on which so many respectable 
New England fortunes were built is revived in a 
new and morally unobjectionable form. 

The deadlock on the Statehood question has 
been broken by the practical surrender of Speaker 
Cannon. Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are 
to come in as one State and Arizona and New 
Mexico are to vote separately on the question of 
joint admission, which insures the rejection of that 











EQUITABLE REFORMS | 





S the life insurance revolution began with the 
Equitable scandal, it is fitting that the Equi. 
table should take the lead in reforms. Qp 

May 23 President Paul Morton announced that the 
promise of mutualization voluntarily made by Mr, 
Ryan when he secured control of the Society was 
about to be fulfilled by the submission of apn 
amended charter, providing that twenty-eight dj. 
rectors should be elected at the annual meeting 
next December, and that thereafter the directors 
chosen by the policy-holders should always consti. 
tute a majority of the board. A majority of the 
present directors, it is explained, are policy-holders 

















THE PROMISED AMERICAN 


grandparents over fifty. What this would mean in 
the way not only of reducing the volume but of 
changing the character of our immigration may be 
realized from a glance at last year’s returns. In 
the fiscal year 1905, out of 1,026,499 immigrants 
admitted, 230,882 were persons over fourteen years 
old and unable to read or write. Of these 95,407 
were South Italians, and their exclusion would 
have cut that class of immigration in two, scaling 
it down from 186,390 to gc,983, and reducing it 
from first to second place in rank. There were 
33,167 Poles who could not read or write, 22,770 
Hebrews, 12,788 Croats and Slavonians, 11,554 
Slovaks, 8,513 Ruthenians, 7,606 Lithuanians, 
and 4,828 Magyars. On the other hand there 
were only 493 illiterate English, 75 Scotch, 1,445 
Irish, 2,813 Germans, and 157 Scandinavians 
Of the 230,882 persons who could neither read 
nor write 217,691 came from Southern and Eastern 
Europe and Asiatic Turkey, and only 13,191 from 
all the rest of the world. The rule embodied in 
the bill passed by the Senate would leave the 
volume of immigration from Northern and West- 
ern Europe practically unaffected while cutting off 
nearly a third of that from the South and East. 
The industrious Senate has also ceased to obstruct 
the bill for the abolition of the taxes on denatured 
alcohol, which was favorably reported by Mr. Al- 


proposition. Senator Foraker threatened to have 
the Oklahoma measure attached to one of the ap- 
propriation bills if no agreement could be reached 
in any other way. The pressure from the con- 
stituents of Western Representatives in favor of 
immediate justice to Oklahoma and the 
Territory has become irresistible. 

There seems no prospect of any tariff legislation 
at this session of Congress. The House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has refused for the 
third time to consider Represertative Williams’s 
bill to reduce to one hundred per cent all duties 
in excess of that modest figure. The Senate 
shows no disposition to take up the subject of 
doing justice to the Filipinos, even in the form of 
a compromise, allowing the tariff to stand at filty 
per cent of the Dingley rates. A desultory tariff 
discussion has been going on in the House in 
preparation for the fall campaign, the Democrats 
taking every opportunity to point out the injustices 
and absurdities of the present schedules, and the 
**stand-pat’’ leaders of the Republicans dwelling 
upon the prosperity that has accompanied high 
protection. Representative Landis, of Indiana, 
was particularly eloquent in his descriptions of ‘‘the 
Democratic rinderpest of thirteen years ago,’’ at a 
time when, as he forgot to mention, the McKinley 
tariff was in force. 


Indian 


BATTLESHIP—-TO BE THE GREATEST IN 


The 20,000-ton battleship authorized by the new Naval Appropriation bill will be 510 feet long and 80 feet beam, with an armor belt a foot thick in the middle, tapering to six inches at the ends, and < 
intermediate belt amidships 11 inches thick. Her speed is to be of from 18 to 20 knots. 


12-inch armor, a secondary battery of forty 14 or 20 pounder quick-firers, and four submerged torpedo tubes. 


THE WORLD 


an 


She will dispense with medium sizes of guns, having twelve 12-inch weapons in low turrets with inclined fronts of 
Such a ship at 10,000 yards could easily destroy five battleships the size of our “Indiana” 


elected upon the recommendation of the Cleveland 
trustees after consultation with the policy-holders 
at large. This indirect method of choice was 
necessary under the old laws, the Lord injunction 
restraining the Society from mutualizing itself di- 
rectly; but since the passage of the Armstrong 
laws that obstacle no longer exists, and the Society 
can be made mutual in name as well as in fact. 

In a letter to COLLIER’s Mr. Morton states that 
the economies and savings of the new administra- 
tion now amount to more than $1,200,000 a year, 
which, on a four per cent basis, is equivalent to 
an additional investment of $30,000,000. Tn 
addition to this,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘more than 
$1,000,000 has been saved to the Society through 
the recovery of money improperly paid out, or the 
disavowal of improperly _ incurred. 
Suits have been instituted, or are being prepared, 
for the recovery of other large amounts, and steps 
are being taken to increase the Society’s revenues 
from sources which have not been as profitable as 
they should have been.”’ 

Mr. Morton states that the Equitable’s cash 
carried in banks and trust companies has been 
reduced from $36,000,c00 to less than $10,00¢,- 
000, that the difference has been invested in real 


obligations 


estate and other securities paying four per cent oF 
more, and that on the greatly reduced cash bal- 
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AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS 


The new military company organized by the American residents of Shanghai after the riots of last December, and attached to the Shanghai Volunteer Corps. 
720 active and 250 reserve members, divided among units recruited from the citizens of the various nations represented in Sh 
detailed from the British army. It contains infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and has reached a regular-army standard of efficiency. 


ances the rate of interest has been increased one- 
half of one per cent. From these items the Society 
has increased its income by about $600,000 a year. 

Mr. Morton laments that while the investigations 
demonstrated the solvency of the leading com- 
panies, many small policy-holders were frightened 
into sacrificing their protection. In the Equitable 
over twenty-seven thousand policies for $1,000 or 
less were allowed to lapse, while only one for 
$250,000 was surrendered, and that has since been 
restored. Many of the small] policy-holders who 
were seized with groundless panic have died, leav- 
ing their families destitute. This was a calamity 
which nothing in last year’s revelations should 
have caused. The president of the Equitable gives 
assurances that while he opposed some of the new 
laws, “‘they will be complied with in letter and 
spirit.”” ‘‘I believe i the fullest measure of pub- 
licity,’’ he adds. ‘*. . . The Equitable will not 
make contributions to political campaigns nor for 
any other purpose. Iam unalterably opposed 
to lobbying, or to the payment of anything which 
has about it so much as a suspicion of blackmail.’’ 





CIVIC EXPLORERS 











EN members of the commission appointed 

by the Civic Federation to study municipal 

ownership sailed for Europe on May 22. A 
dinner given in their honor in New York, the even- 
ing before their departure, was enlivened by a warm 
exchange of compliments between Judge William J. 
Gaynor and the president of the Federation, Mr. 
August Belmont. Judge Gaynor thought that the 
agitation for municipal ownership had not arisen 
from hostility to capital or to the private manage- 
ment of public service corporations. ‘‘On the con- 
trary,’’ he held, ‘‘it has come wholly from the 
mismanagement of these enterprises, in overcapi- 
talization, in watering stock again and again.’’ 
And then, undeterred by the propinquity of Mr. 
Belmont, he proceeded: 


“The community can not look without feeling, with- 
out regret, without deep resentment, and, finally, 

ithout action, to the doubling up of capital, the 
trebling of capital, put into these public franchises, 
representing nothing but a perpetual tax on the com- 
munity. We see these great companies in New York 
now united and leasing themselves for 999 years. Dear 
me, think of our standing that sort of thing for 999 
years! Nine years is more likely than ggg. Is the 
actual capital doubled? No, not the capital but these 
great gifts, these franchises that are nothing but 
licenses from the people, are made a drain on the 
community, by being bonded and the stock doubled 
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IN A CHINESE TREATY PORT 


The corps has in all 
and all ded by a Lieutenant-Colonel 
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up, year after year, until the sum has become colossal 
enough—I will be bold enough to say it even in this 
presence—dishonest enough to shock the moral sense 
of the people of this country.”’ 


That roused Mr. Belmont, who repudiated in the 
most emphatic terms the suggestion that he and 
his associates managed their corporations ‘‘in any 
other spirit than that of honesty or of correct pur- 
pose, and with any other view than that of com- 
plying with every letter of the law.’’ ‘‘I stated 
before the commission,’’ he added, ‘‘that if the re- 
sults furnish an argument for the acquisition by 
the municipality of the properties I have been 
elected to manage, that would not deter me.”’ 

Mr. Belmont did not enter into any details con- 
cerning the reasons for the dilution of the Metro- 
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HENRIK IBSEN 


Norwegian poet, dramatist, and reformer, born at Skien, Norway, 
March 20, 1828; died of apoplexy at Christiania, May 23, 1906 


politan-Interborough capital, which has been car- 
ried to such an extent that the holders of the most 
valuable fr.achises in the world are now barely 
able to keep their heads above water. 

Of the ten members of the commission who 
sailed on the 22d—five others being already in 
England—six were publicists, two representatives 
of corporations and two of labor unions. This in- 
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There are about 2,000 Americans in Shanghai 


vestigation promises to be the most thorough that 
has ever been undertaken. The diversity of views 
represented on the commission makes it certain 
that no misrepresentation can find a place, uncon- 
tradicted, in the final report. Partizans on one side 
are balanced by partizans on the other, and there 
is a very strong representation of independent 
observers who want nothing but the absolute 
truth. These explorers have an unprecedented 
opportunity. Usually an investigator into the 
affairs of a corporation, or even of a public insti- 
tution, works at a disadvantage. He is regarded 
as an intruder, and he has to dig out his facts 
without much assistance. But the Civic Federa- 
tion’s representatives go assured of a welcome. 
They are to be taken in hand by the managers of 
the principal public and private enterprises and 
provided with all the information needed to enable 
them to make intelligent comparisons. With 
twenty-one experts all diligently gathering ma- 
terials for two or three months, the final report 
ought to provide a solid foundation of fact for 
future American discussions. 





HENRIK IBSEN 











\ ," J 1TH the death of Henrik Ibsen on May 23, 
at the age of seventy-eight, contemporary 
literature has lost perhaps its most potent 

force. Like Tolstoi a revolutionist, an iconoclast, 
a fearless and uncompromising assailant of respect- 
able shams, Ibsen differed from Tolstoi in always 
keeping his hold on sanity. His influence on liter- 
ature and the stage has been enormous, and this 
although it has had to force its way through a 
double dilution, first through other words than his 
and second through other minds. Born apart from 
the great stream of the world’s life, and inheriting 
a minor language as his medium of expression, 
he has had to work under the disadvantage of ad- 
dressing the greater part of his audience through 
translations. And even then he has addressed 
the majority not directly but through the writers 
of their own lands whose minds he has fertil- 
ized and stimulated. He has recast the whole 
modern drama, while his own plays remain in the 
library instead of on the stage. Ibsen’s active 
literary career covered a space of more than 
forty years, and for a quarter of a century of 
that time he was a figure of world magnitude. 
His thought has penetrated the modern at- 
mosphere and become part of the mental tissue 
of millions to whom he himself is only a name. 








The American squad starting for the Stadium 














Hahn and Robertson of the American team 
winning the semi-finals of the 100-metre run 


T WAS worth the twenty-five thousand dollars it 
cost to send the American team of athletes to the 
Olympic Games at Athens. They won great 
glory, and what is better, they bore themselves 
as fine and manly fellows in victory and defeat 
before the critical eyes of many nations. For the 
sake of amity, it was perhaps as well that an unruly 
sea toppled aboard their liner while crossing the At- 
lantic, and put several of the most formidable Yankees 
out of commission, else there would have been no 
prizes left for Sweden, Greece, England, France, e¢ a/. 
The mightiest weight-thrower and the fastest middle- 
distance runner were unable to compete because of 
this mishap. However, half the team could have 
been dispensed with, so far as winning the _ inter- 
national championship was concerned. Seventy-five 
points for Uncle Sam, and only twenty-eight for 
Sweden, the second nation in point of winners: this was 
victory by a margin that seems almost discourteous. 


‘*‘When Greek Meets’? American 


Alas for ‘‘the glory that was Greece!’* The Olympic 
Games of to-day and the reincarnated Stadium are in- 
spired by a sentiment as noble as it is appealing to 
the imagination. But the Greek is no longer an ath- 
lete, and he lags forlornly in the wake of the well- 
trained and vigorous alien from afar. Greece had 
pinned its faith to the Marathon race, willing to meet 
defeat cheerfully in all else, if only this classic trophy 
might stay in the land that gave it immortality. 

Two hundred thousand Greeks lined the course that 
billowed over the Attic hills for twenty-six miles. 
Had not Louis, the peasant lad, won the first modern 
Marathon, trotting home first in three hours? But 
this year the Greek runners met foemen of a different 
mettle. Long before the finish of the heart-breaking 
course, the six strongest native heroes had been 
picked up exhausted by the relief wagons, while far, 
far ahead of the panting, sweating throng of contest- 
ants trotted a little Canadian, Sherring, with the race 
so well in hand that he walked up the hills as he 
neared Athens. When he loped into the vast marble 
Stadium, seventy thousand Greeks felt as if the honor 
of their land had been trampled on. Prince George 
of Greece showed himself a good sportsman by running 
alongside the tireless Sherring over the last two hun- 
dred yards. The spirit of the Prince was admirable, 
but unbiased critics were rash enough to declare that 
he was not built for a Marathon runner. 

This young Canadian, who ran twenty-six miles in 
less than three hours over the most punishing course 
in the world, and won the most spectacular of modern 
athletic fixtures against the picked men of a dozen 
nations, is five and a half feet high, and weighed one 
hundred and twelve pounds the day he ran from Mara- 
thon to Athens. He trained at home, and gave the 
credit for his amazing endurance to the advice and 
care of his mother. There is left some sentiment in 
sport, and the race is not always to the man of the 
imposing brawn and the mighty thews. 


Eleven Out. of Twenty-three 


Sherring is an American, but not a Yankee, and the 
Stars and Stripes flaunted supreme without his help. 
Our colors were run up for first position in eleven of 
the twenty-three events contested in the grandest 
amphitheatre in the world. 

The native sentiment was mirrored in the frequent 
remark : 

‘*Tf we can’t win, we hope the Americans will.”’ 

The young men from the United States hobnobbed 
with royalty until they scorned to turn around to look 
at anything less than a prince. The King and Queen 
of England witnessed the opening of the games. The 
King of Greece presided over the program, and the 
Crown Prince was at the head of the managing com- 
mittee. Two more princes circulated in the arena, 
and got in the way with the greatest good nature. 
Prince George acted as referee, and decided many im- 
portant things with a vast advantage over the ordinary 
or plebeian referee, in that nobody dared make too 
emphatic a protest. Indeed, Hellenic royalty tried to 
‘run the whole show,’’ and_ but the Americans won, 
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General ‘view of the Stadium at Athens, where th 
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RESULTS OF THE OLYMPIAN G 
EVEN1I WINNERS 

100-metre swim..................... C. M. Daniels, New York A. C......... 

MMSCUR. FPCO -BOVIE.. 5. 5. ot een coe se. Martin J. Sheridan, IrishAmerican 

Standing broad Jump... SER ps Lawson Robertson, Irish-American / 

Pols wank. t.o5 es ek he Gouder, ‘Framee: ... eee). ccciecaese 
DIVO OU CUE. 5... onc ose cccceccccnces Hawtrey. England 








SRNRIOTNO FON cc oss cakes Paul Pi ier im, New York 4.6. 

UPS Te a nr J.D. Lig thody, University of Chica; 
Hop, step, and jump...... ......... O’UConnor, England, ...30%..,<2.....0..¢. 
Discus, Greek style. . Jaervinnen, Finland, 







Running long jump................. Myer Prinstein, Irish-American A. © 
400-metre swim UEC LA RENT Scheff, Austria, ...., 

MORE SET TE oF occas oes dinbieine oie t Archie Hahn, M 

MAY AtROD PACE oe oo. coves cnn ec cess William Sherring, Hamilton, Ont. 

High bhurdles,.......... A RSS R. G. Leavitt, Williams College. 
ROIODRE TIN oe ices .0.c stew ha sos one Paul Pil prim, New York 4. C., 
Standing high jump............... Ray C. New York A.C. ....... 
1500-meotre ‘walk: .........cc6 05005. George v Bonhag,b Trish- American / 
Three standing j':mps,............. O'Connor, England, , Ge 
Running high jump................. Leaby, England ...... 
Throwing 14-lb. stone... ........... Georgantas, Greece ABB 2S 
3,000-metre walk.................... Stantics, Hungary. 


Putting J16-lb: shot, .,....5...sceesas Martin J. Sheridan, Trisi- American. 





me 





lee rive 


The Greek audience howled at Steinbach (872), the Austian, cl: 
fore disqualified him, and the event was won by Tophas (700 
chin. Steinbach then returned to the arena, lifted eights 
grimace at the astonished audience, and walked off. The Mages 1. 
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and why risk lése-majesté by hinting that James E. 
Sullivan has more ability to manage an athletic meet 
tucked under his Derby hat than was assembled in this 
entire galaxy of crowned heads? 

The Americans were not interested in rowing, 
shooting, gymnastics, javelin-throwing, and tennis. 
They were the picked runners, jumpers, and weight- 
tossers of a nation, and they went in for the events 
for which they had been trained with a scientific thor- 
oughness unknown in England or on the Continent. Drill of the GreeK naval cadets 
They won because they had taken far greater pains to 
learn how to win than all their polyglot swarm of 
rivals. They had believed it worth while to learn 
form and to acquire endurance, by dint of arduous 
preparation. The Americans expressed in their deeds 
the best spirit of the ancient Greek doctrine that the 
sound body is worth striving for. 


~ 







A Sensational Race 


Of all the races von in this meeting, that which 
most thrilled the American onlookers was the four- 
hundred-metre run, a distance akin to our quarter-mile 
dash. The Yankee champion, Harry Hillman, had 
been disabled, and could do no more than. make a 
plucky start, and drop out half-way down the course. 
Against him were two men of rare prowess, Captain 
Haswell, British champion, and Nigel Barker, the 
fastest runner in Australia. The race seemed to be 
between these two, when there forged to the front a 
sie young American, Paul Pilgrim, who had been taken 
on the team only a day before sailing. He had made 
no sensational records at home, and was looked at as 
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WINNERS) RECORD a ‘‘second string.’” But when the honor of America 
Vuninnte 18'saconds was suddenly dumped on his surging shoulders, he 
136 feet 2 inches “riclc . . » , reari 
" 9 feet 85-16 inches met the crisis and ran faster than he knew, wearing 
11 Ses § Uctics ; down his rivals in the last hundred yards, and snatch- 
26 minutes seconds ° : *, . . 
58 1-5 seconds ing unlooked-for laurels for his team. Then Pilgrim 
A yen ma 12seconds showed that he had blossomed into championship form 
metres 65 centimetres ‘ 2 7 i « 
42 metres 64 centimetres by winning the eight-hundred-metre race from his 
‘metres 20 centimetres : ° é “ 
" 6 minutes 28 4-5 seconds team-mate, Lightbody, who is rated the faster man at 
11 1-6 seconds > 
Ha MILI, 2h51 minutes 23 3-5 seconds home. — : : = 
oF +. 1615 seconds But Lightbody had his chance in the fifteen-hun- 
: 4 WU., eiaie 2 minutes 113 seconds ‘ ‘ = 
few York A. C. B feat 2 inches dred-metre race (almost a mile), which England was 
nie : expected to win. He ran away from all comers with 
. 1 metre 774 centimetres masterly ease, and this event, which had not been seri- 
65 feet 4 inches . 
15 minutes 18 3-5 seconds ously hoped for, gave the American team every foot 
0 feet 374 Inches race on the program (except the five-mile run), from 
— the hundred-metre sprint to the Marathon. When it 


came to jumping, Myer Prinstein beat Peter O’Con- 
nor, the British champion, in the running leap, and 
Ray Ewry had no trouble with the standing jumps. 
The fifteen-hundred-metre (or mile) walk surprised the 
Americans, however. Bonhag, their man, was rated 
as a good, conscientious heel-and-toe artist, but by 
no means a star of the first magnitude. The jury, 
however, which was mostly the royal family, objected 
to the style of gait displayed by several other fleeter 
pedestrians, who were ruled out, one by one, until the 
painstaking Bonhag was the winner by this process of 
elimination. 


The Attic Style Causes Trouble 


In the discus-hurling, the American and the classic 
styles clashed. Martin Sheridan, who has tossed this 
missile farther than any other living man, was rebuked 
by the Greek experts because he did not assume the 
classically statuesque pose. 

The American was ruled out of the event and put 
in a class by himself, known as the “‘free style,”’ 
which he won with ease. And it was a gigantic Fin- 
lander, and not a Greek at all, who won the discus- 
throwing in the classic style. 

Other heroes were Archie Hahn, who won the one- 
hundred-metre dash, and R. G. Leavitt, who frolicked 
first across the four-hundred-metre hurdles. <A dis- 
consolate, deep-chested, and bull-necked American 
sat in a grand stand and watched a dozen big men 





pitch heavy weights about. This was Jim Mitchell, 
—_ rivalry who toys with fifty-six-pound rocks as ordinary 
the Autian, claiming he was a professional. The tics men play with dumbbe!ls. He had a lame shoulder, 
yy Tophlas (700), a Greek, who barely lifted the weights to his and had to see a lusty Greek take these laurels. 
ted theveights high over his head six or seven times, made a There was consolation, however, in seeing the mighty The King and Queen leaving the arena in disgust 


, e ud: : : Seiya : = . ‘ ’ i 
:, The Mages later decided that Steinbach was not a professional Martin Sheridan win the sixteen-pound shot event. because the Marathon race was won by a foreigner 
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THE ANTISEPTIC 


AN 
By 


N the middle of the evening, a very untidy soldier, 

powdered with snow, presented himself at the main 

entrance ofa fine house in the most fashionable 

district of St. Petersburg. The door was opened 

by a servant in rich livery, elderly, with dyed 
whiskers and the pallid, debilitated face of an old Ro- 
manemperor. The servant stared in stupefaction, his 
mouth a little open, at the disreputable soldier. 

This fellow was of a type called ‘‘Tchuvash.’’ He 
was exceedingly ugly, with a broad, shining face, little 
eyes, and a nose almost flat. He wore on his head a 
big, frowsy, fur cap, like an exaggerated muff, and on 
his body a coarse, gray overcoat some sizes too large 
for him and stained, ripped, and begrimed in countless 
places; so that his dress was more extraordinary than 
his face in St. Petersburg, where there were undoubt- 
edly a great “any soldiers as ugly, but none, probably, 
as slovenly. 

He stared in a blank way, for his part, at the ser- 
vant’s most noticeable ornaments: his shoulder- knot of 
gold cord, his embroidered coat-lapels, his white stock- 
ings—and at the vista behind him, disclosed through 
the open doorway: a wide staircase and beside it a 
twisted, naked figure of marble, gleaming under soft, 
opaline lights. He was evidently as much taken aback 
by these splendid disclosures as was the servant by his 
squalid appearance. 

Finally, finding his voice, the soldier inquired doubt- 
fully: ‘Is this Colonel Tchernaieff’s house? Or, I 
should say, Baron Tchernaieff’s house?’ 

The servitor recovered his self-control. 

“TI should advise you to get away from here before 
something unpleasant happens to you,’’ said he, in a 
low, trembling voice, looking steadily at the Tchu- 
vash. Two or three snowflakes settled on his dyed 
whiskers and the light within the house flickered. The 
servant, at that, suddenly slammed 
the door in the soldier’s face. 

The Tchuvash stared at the closed 
door, aimlessly fingered the carved 
metal of the big knocker, and sighed 
patiently. Then he turned about and 
saw, standing on the sidewalk and re- 
garding him, a policeman, snug in a 
heavy, belted overcoat and a cap of 
curly fur which glittered with snow- 
crystals. 

““Policeman,’’ the soldier pronounced 
politely, ‘‘is this Baron Tchernaieff’s 
house?”’ 

‘‘Baron Tchernaieff has been dead 
a month,’’ the policeman replied in a 
neighborly manner, looping his thumbs 
in the lanyards of his revolver. ‘‘He 
was killed by the heathen in Man- 
churia.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I should know that. But 
is this his house?’’ 

‘‘Well, it was,’’ the liceman 
smiled, with a waggish manner, ‘‘but 
as you see, he did not take it with 
him.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, who could? But then, the 
Coloneless—that is, the Baroness still 
lives here?”’ 

‘““Yes, she does. What is it that you 
want, anyway?”’ 

‘‘I have a message for her from her 
husband,”’ answered the dirty soldier; 
and, turning, he let the great door- 
knocker fall with a crash. The door 
opened quickly, disclosing again the 
colorless face and dyed whiskers of 
the servant. 

The doorkeeper saw the policeman 
standing below on the snowy sidewalk 
and smiled unpleasantly, as though 
with malicious satisfaction. He was 
opening his mouth, doubtless with the 
intention of giving his disreputable 
annoyer in charge, when the soldier 
calmly repeated to him his last remark 
to the policeman: 

“I have a message for Baroness 
Tchernaieff, from her husband.” 

The servant stuck out his long, 
pale chin at the Tchuvash, and his 
old eyes flashed. 

‘‘My fine fellow, you have struck 
the wrong place this time, and there 
is the policeman who is going to take 
you for < little walk. It happens that 
Baron Tchernaieff is dead.’’ 

“Yes; I ought to know that,” again 
said the Tchuvash, still patient and 
without animosity. He fumbled clum- 
sily with his left hand among the slack 
folds on the shoulder of his overcoat 
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om: I don’t know whether you can see it in this 
ight.”’ 

The servant promptly recoiled. He stared at the 
stains, while snowflakes settled on his waxy forehead 
unnoticed and melted into drops. As for the police- 
man, he laughed like a man who knows how to ap- 
preciate curious little incidents, met in dull routine. 

‘That should be a good enough passport, eh?’’ he 
called out jocularly to the servant. ‘‘Where do you 
come from, Tchuvash?’’ 

‘‘From Mukden. I was his orderly.’’ 

“‘There, you see, footman, the Tchuvash was his 
orderly.”’ 

The footman dragged his gaze from the dim splotches 
on the overcoat and looked at its wearer with a sickly 
expression. 

‘‘Give me the message and I will deliver it,’’ he de- 
clared in low tones, without his former harshness. 

‘‘Oh, no! I must deliver it myself.’’ 

‘*You can’t come in here.”’ - 

“Ah! Why not?’ 

‘*Because you are not fit to. Look at you. Be reas- 
onable. Do you think a beautiful lady would take a 
message at your hands? She would get faint just look- 
ing at you. Besides, I have no doubt you would fill the 
place with bugs. Oh, no, you can’t come in. So hurry 
up with your message—the hall is as cold as outdoors.’’ 

‘Is Coloneless Tchernaieff a beautiful lady? Well, 
perhaps, she would get faint just looking at me. I 
know nothing about that—though my Colonel did not 
get faint looking at me. But I must come in‘all the 
same. I am bound to give her this message out of my 
own hands. Those are my orders from the master of 
this house and the last he gave me. They have got to 
be obeyed, that is all.”’ 

The dirty soldier brushed calmly past the servant 
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and scuffed through the vestibule, his clumsy boots 
scratching its parquetry. He stopped in the hal] 
under the opaline lights, every miserable detail of 
his appearance illuminated. From his expression 
he believed, apparently, that the discussion ‘was 
ended, 

But the footman stuck his head out of the door and 
appealed to the policeman. 

“He is a good man,”’ said the policeman, laughin 
pleasantly at the servant’s discomfiture. ‘‘He was a 
Mukden. Moreover, so far asI can see, it is your busi- 
ness to do just what he has asked you to. He has his 
master’s orders—”’ 

‘But his clothes are undoubtedly full of bugs!” cried 
the footman in dismay. 

‘‘Ah,’’ the policeman remarked indifferently “‘you 
should be. in my profession for a little while and ou 
would not upset yourself so about a few bugs.” And 
he walked away with his snowy fur cap tilted. 

The footman shut the door, turned and confronted 
the soldier. They measured each other silently, the 
servant ruffled but the Tchuvash bovinely calm. "The 
[chuvash, clumsily shaking back his left sleeve, un- 
covered his soiled knuckles and wiped his snub-nose 
with them. He protested: 

‘‘Will you be reasonable, now? Here I have traveled 
from Mukden, by my Colonel’s order, to deliver a 
message to the Coloneless. Is it your place to prevent 
me? ‘Tell her Iam here and I will deliver it and then 
go directly away. What more can I say?” 

he 4 footman sighed. 

‘“What is your name?’’ he inquired heavily 
force of aabee and then bit his hy ne ee 

‘‘Petrov,”’ the soldier replied at once and saluted with 
his left hand. 

‘‘Wait here,’’ commanded the servant, and was 
starting away, when he stopped sud- 
denly and snuffed the air. There 
hung in it the faint odor of iodoform, 
unpleasantly suggestive of the disin- 
fection of some unseen, unhealthy con- 
dition. 

“‘What is that smell?’’ he demanded, 
with a tone of smothered anguish. 
The Tchuvash snuffed deeply several 
times and then met his look with 
frankness. 

‘“‘T don’t smell anything,”’ he said. 

The footman, shaking his head mis- 
erably, climbed the polished stairs till 
he came to the turn of them where 
there was a Chinese gong. He set 
this to vibrating softly. From under 
the staircase a young fellow in a blue 
apron appeared. The footman said 
to him: 

‘“‘Stay here till I come back.” 

_At the same time he cast his glance 
significantly toward the Tchuvash 
standing in the middle of the hall 
and examining with amazement the 
naked, marble figure beside the bal- 
ustrade. 

_ Then the old servant went on climb- 
ing slowly; his gaze was fixed with 
apprehension on a door at the top 
of the stairs, which led to Baroness 
Tchernaieff’s music-room and through 
which filtered the tinkle of a piano. 


II 


| the music-room, which was illu- 

minated by one tall candle beside 
the piano, were two persons. A young 
man in a gray uniform was playing 
and a woman in a black, low-necked 
gown was lying in a long chair and 
listening to him indifferently. She 
was Baroness Tchernaieff. 

The young man, from the markings 
of his fine gray uniform, was evidently 
a lieutenant in an exclusive cavalry 
regiment. But, in spite of all his 
clothing, his appearance was not at 
all military. He was small, plump, 
dainty, and somewhat effeminate. He 
had curly, closely-cut hair, almost 
orange-colored, and a little orange- 
colored mustache carefully waxed and 
turned up at the ends, showing his 
red, pouting mouth. While playing, 
he stared with sleepy, green eyes, in a 
languidly complacent manner, at Bar- 
oness Tchernaieff. 

She reclined at some distance from 





and succeeded in spreading to the light 


a patch of cloth faintly splotched. She 


“There is some of his blood,’’ he 
said ingenuously. ‘‘It is mostly worn 





suggested vaguely a phantasm of a rock siren or merwoman 


the solitary candle by the piano, and 
so was in half-obscurity. Shadowed 
in the depth of her chair, she sug- 
gested vaguely a phantasm of a rock 








siren or merwoman; her upper part all 
I a 
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lustrous white skin and her lower part trailing away in 
twinkling scales of jet. Changing her position. she 
disturbed this illusion. The light struck more fully 
on her face and arms, and she became at once entirely 
material, materially decorated. 

She was large and yet finished, without any of the 
little imperfections of ample masterpieces. Evidently 
her physical attractions had been originally all of a 
strong and wholesome sort; of fine, firm flesh and 
liberal proportions, not voluptuous, but vigorous. But 
impelled, no doubt, by a perversion of pride to suc- 
cessive, meddlesome experiments, she had thinly coated 
all her clear healthfulness with artificiality. This was 
the result, in part, of the delicate tinting of her admi- 
rable skin, the precise undulation of her freshly-bronzed 
hair, the excellent diamonds placed wherever they 
might properly be worn, the polished finger nails, them- 
selves shining like jewels, the slight wantonness of her 
fine eyes, which also had been tampered with. An 
effect subtly disquieting, of an entirely different sort 
of beauty, was obtained by these alterations. 

An atmosphere corresponding with peculiar fidelity 
to this physical influence pervaded the room. The 
warmed air, originally strong and pure, was heavy with 
an abnormally sweet perfume and the 
scent of gardenias. These odors made 
the room close. In these particular 
surroundings they seemed inappro- 
priate. They—and perhaps some im- 
material, personal influence with them 
—hinted at a present enervation both 
physical and moral. 

The condition of the air apparently 
affected both persons breathing it. 
The young man at the piano played 
a tinkling piece of music listlessly, 
almost dragging over the keys his 
plump fingers, on which were three 
splendid rings. Coming to a move- 
ment particularly simple, he continued 
idly playing it over and over, presum- 
ably without the inclination toward 
passing on to anything more difficult. 





Baroness Tchernaieff was in an in- 
dolent and yet entirely becoming posi- 
tion. She held up her hands from time 
to time, looked at the rings on them 
and then dropped them, as though so 
many diamonds made them too heavy. 

Finally, the young man, tired of 
playing, sat striking one treble note 
with a finger and gazing about the 
room. His glance rested on a dim oil 
portrait, shining greasily in patches. 

This was the portrait of the late 
Colonel of the Suwaroff Regiment, 
Baron Tchernaieff. It depicted a tall, 
stoutly built soldier, somewhat bald, 
with a wide, low forehead, strong black 
eyes and a wiry, black beard which 
concealed the lower half of the face. 
On the breast of his tunic were several 
orders and a cross usually, though not 
invariably, given for bravery. The 
artist had posed his subject very 
stiffly and had tried to give him an 
intrepid and heroic appearance. Con- 
tinuing his efforts toward that effect, 
he had put in for the background a 
corner of a lurid and smoky battle- 
field. His artifices, however, were 
unsuccessful. Before his martial back- 
ground Baron ‘Tchernaieff appeared 
neither heroic nor intrepid, but calm, 
well-bred, correct, unintelligent, with 
a rich, middle-aged Russian’s air of 
satiety. The young man at the piano 
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her. Looking at her, his features weakened and be- 
came petulant. He complained: 

‘“‘You ought not to say such things to me.’’ 

“Then why do you induce them?’’ she returned, 
through a little cloud of smoke. ‘‘There are some 
subjects that we might very well avoid. It is still, at 
this late day, the same thing. It is the semains of 
your jealousy. You were always jealous of him.”’ 

‘‘He was your husband,’’ exclaimed the young man 
with a gesture. This peculiar, though well-worn jus- 
tification of jealousy caused her to smile slightly. 

‘‘No,’’ she murmured, stabbing stealthily with her 
tongue; ‘“‘I think that you never forgot that he was 
several inches taller than you.” 

The young man blushed vividly and tears were in- 
jected into his eyes, so desperately was he wounded in 
his pride. 

‘If I were ordered to the war to-morrow and killed 
next month,’’ he cried in a thin, frilling voice, 
‘‘you would hear of my death with perfect calmness! 
What real feelings have you? ‘That night, when 
you heard, after Mukden, one might call one of 
the principal moments of your life—and what emo- 
tion of any kind did you contrive to muster for it?’’ 
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of the distorted, humiliating estimate in which she 
held soldiers, of whom he was one. He fixed her with 
burning, reproachful eyes. He harked back, as was 
inevitable, to the personal proposition. 

‘So then it means nothing to you that I am liable, 
at any moment, to be sent away to be killed,’’ he ex- 
claimed dramatically. 

She dropped her burned-out cigarette with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. 

‘Be sensible,’’ she breathed, instantaneously chang- 
ing her mood. She smiled up at him with a peculiar 
look. At that look, after a moment’s intent scrutiny 
of it, he rested one hand on the back of her chair, be- 
side her neck, and leaned slowly forward. Her peculiar 
smile passed, giving place to an appearance of antici- 
pation, 

At that moment there was a discreet knock at the 
door. 

‘‘Get up,’’ she exclaimed at once, energetically push- 
ing him to his feet with her strong, white arms. The 
door opened and the old servant appeared, with his dis- 
turbed, wan face, and dyed whiskers. He avoided 
looking at the young man, who was hesitating awk- 
wardly in the middle of the room. 

‘“‘A soldier from Mukden with a 
message wishes to sce Madame Baron- 
ess in person.”’ 

She stood up, staring blankly at the 
footman. Then immediately she ad- 
vanced toward him, and, as he stood 
aside, passed him. She swept through 
the door, her skirts rustling and ex- 
haling the same oversweet perfume 
which drugged the air. She did not 
glance back at all at the young man, 
struck rigid in the middle of the room. 

In the hall, at the head of the stair- 
case, she stopped. 

‘‘Where is he,’’ she asked quietly, 
but in a dazed way. 

Following the old servant’s per- 
turbed glance, she looked over the 
balustrade. She saw in the hall below, 
gaping up at her almost idiotically, 
the dirty Tchuvash. 


III 


ARONESS TCHERNAIEFF came 

down the stairs, her shoulders 
gleaming, her diamonds sparkling, her 
trailing jet skirts twinkling, and 
stopped before the Tchuvash. 

At her approach, he had taken off 
his frowzy tur cap, in a bewildered 
way. He now stood holding it half 
lowered in his left hand. He was 
staring at her as little children stare, 
when for the first time they are led 
unexpectedly before a Christmas tree. 

The light shone on his bullet-head, 
which was clipped to the scalp and 
marked with several dull-white scars. 
All the blemishes of neglect on his 
face and clothing were perfectly vis- 
ible. The baroness observed them 
with unwilling attention, in the way 
that one examines, in spite of one’s 
self, a repulsive novelty. Probably she 
had never been as close to any one 
physically so unclean. 

She asked: ‘‘ You are the messenger 
from Mukden?”’ 

The Tchuvash started and lowered 
his gaze from her face, as though he 





smiled ironically while regarding this 
portrait. 

Still smiling in that way, he turned 
to look at Baroness Tchernaieff. He 





The right arm hung stiffly, as though hardly a part of him 


had been caught at something repre- 
hensible. 

‘‘Yes, Coloneless — yes, baroness. 
That is, I suppose you are surely 
Coloneless Tchernaieff?’’ 








discovered that her eyes were fixed 
on him inscrutably. His ironical ex- 
pression faded. Somewhat confused, 
he selected a brown cigarette from a gold case. When 
he had lighted the tobacco—dabbing at it with a match 
as though afraid of the fire—he regained his com- 
posure. With an imitation of solicitude he said, 
nodding toward the portrait: 

“You should have it taken down. 
recall the—tragedy.’’ 

She retorted quietly: 

“It is rather silly of you, pretending to believe that 
I have any more feeling in that matter than you have.” 

“You have no more feeling than I about your hus- 
band’s death!” the young man exclaimed, glancing 
spitefully at the portrait, almost as though it were a 
helpless person whom he was overwhelmingly humili- 
ating. 

She examined her rings carefully, with level eye- 
brows, before replying. 

‘‘Perhaps you would like the portrait taken down on 
your account?’’ 

“How, on my account?’’ he inquired sharply. 

‘Perhaps you do not care to see so often the face of 
a person whom you have injured?”’ 

The burden of responsibility thus deftly placed on his 
shoulders, the young man swung around on his seat 
and struck his palm against the piano keys. Baroness 
Tchernaieff, observing his pouting lips and smoldering 
green eyes, smiled slightly as though at a child’s anger. 
then, on noticing the cigarette smoke about him, an 
expression of delicate appetency possessed her face. 

‘““Give me a cigarette,’’ she said. 

_He complied sullenly, bringing it to her chair and 
lighting a match which he dabbed at the cigarette as 
though afraid of fire. 

“Hold it still,’ she commanded abruptly with a 
frown. The cigarette lighted, he hesitated, and then 
perched himself on the arm of her long chair, facing 





It only serves to 


She appeared to weigh his question without resent- 
ment. She answered him: ‘‘I think, principally, 
curiosity.’’ 

‘*Curiosity!’’ 

‘‘T think so. To understand how he could possibly 
have fitted into a scene large enough for that. I tried, 
in my mind, to place him as the central figure in a pic- 
ture which I suppose should have been highly tragic 
and terrible. But it was quite impossible for me to do 
so. I could not see him, mentally, in any other way 
than in a fresh uniform, neatly brushed, with a cross 
over his heart and white gloves stuck in between two 
buttons and one eye squinted to keep out the cigarette 
smoke. With that persistent picture, I could not 
imagine him in any setting violent enough to involve 
loss of life. And so I had curiosity to understand how 
he could have got into such a setting and how he could 
have conducted himself in it.” 

‘“‘Amazing!’’ ejaculated the young man. ‘‘Can you 
comprehend nothing heroic, then, in a soldier, who has 
the most heroic of professions?”’ 

‘*I spoke of one soldier only,’’ she replied indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘but I do not really think that I find anything 
more heroic in the rest of them that I know. They are 
all of the same pattern. They wear pretty uniforms 
and diamond orders when they are fortunate, and smell 
of scents. They drink champagne and smoke count- 
less cigarettes, and act scandalously in private and are 
always busy plotting to replace their superiors with 
themselves. When there is a war they go away to it. 
And presently one hears how they are contriving to 
conduct themselves at the war in the same manner; 
drinking champagne, smoking countless cigarettes, act- 
ing scandalously and plotting. Tomy mind, they are 
very much more men than heroes.’ 

‘*How cynical!’’ he cried bitterly, at this revelation 


“Oh, yes—”’ 
Pausing, she sniffed delicately. 
There was in the air a smell of iodo- 
form, suggestive of present unhealthiness that needed 
antisepsis. At this discovery her disgust and uneasiness 
were apparent. She scrutinized the Tchuvash anx- 
iously. Of his arms, completely hidden in the over- 
long sleeves of his overcoat, the right one hung stiffly, 
as though hardly a part of him. In some manner, 
from her stare at it, she appeared to associate with 
this arm the odorof iodoform. She moved further 
away from the soldier. 

‘“Then will you please deliver your message?’’ she 
said hurriedly. 

The Tchuvash fumbled with his left hand in the 
breast of his overcoat. He drew out a little, lumpy 
package, wrapped ina scrap of oiled silk. The package 
slipped from his fingers. As it did, involuntarily he 
raised his right hand to catch it. 

Baroness Tchernaieff uttered a gasp of horror. As 
he lifted his right arm, the right sleeve of his overcoat 
broke at the elbow and hung down. There was no 
haud or forearm in the sleeve. 

Picking up the package, the Tchuvash smiled fool- 
ishly, as if his instinctive gesture to use a member 
which he no longer possessed were a little joke at his 
expense. 

‘“‘Here it is, Coloneless,’’ he said, and held out the 
package. There was no doubt that it smelled of iodo- 
form. She barely touched it and then drew back her 
hand. 

‘*Put it on the table,’’ she said faintly, and sank into 
a chair beside the staircase. The soldier thereupon 
laid the package on a table in the midst of the hall. 
Then ..e stood before her at attention. He was plainly 
under the impression that, by virtue of being his Colo- 
nel’s widow, she, also, was his superior officer. 

‘*Coloneless,’’ he declared, ‘‘I have had leave to travel 
to Petersburg and deliver this package to you. But 
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now I must go back again on the trains carrying re- 
enforcements. Coloneless, I think that this is all I 
have todo. So, if you have no orders for me, I had 
better be going promptly, as I promised that fellow in 
the white stockings I would. Coloneless, I am sorry 
if I have made you sick.’’ 

‘“What is that?’ she asked. 

‘*‘He said that just looking at me would do that, and 
I see that you are sick now. So, if you have no orders 
for me, I had better go.”’ 

Baroness Tchernaieff twisted her red mouth in an 
attempt to smile. 

‘*How sad that you must go all the way back. Where 
will you go—back to the Suwaroff Regiment?”’ 

‘*‘Coloneless, don’t you know that there is no more 
Suwaroff Regiment? No, indeed, there is no more of 
it. It was finished on the last day of Mukden when 
the retreat began. It was a very fine regiment, and 
now it is all gone, from the Colonel to 
the band. There are a few here and 
there, like me, but not five files, I sup- 
pose, altogether. Shall I inform you 
about it, Coloneless—or would you 
prefer to have me go?”’ 

“‘Tell me,’’ she said, looking in- 
tently at this soiled and brutally 
maimed animal from a strange world. 

The Tchuvash relaxed his pose and 
reflectively scratched his chin. He 
began: 

**Coloneless, I shall tell you every- 
thing as well as I can. There were 
four regiments holding a long line 
of trenches in the shape of a fork, 
about four versts below Mukden, 
and the Suwaroff Regiment was at 
the point of the fork. We kept the 
heathen off for three days, for the 
trenches were very good and our 
artillery behind us threw further than 
theirs. Every day we stopped them 
just a little way in front of our 
trenches. And every night we went 
out and dragged their bodies as far 
away as possible, because, of course, 
they were bound to smell bad. But 
on the fourth day everything began 
to break. The artillery was taken 
away from behind us early in the 
morning Soon we could see, far off 
in the fields on each side of us, whole 
regiments going to the rear, with 
shells bursting at their tails. Then 
we heard that the retreat was be- 
gun through Mukden, and that all 
the stores there were broken up, 
and that the whole army was drunk. 
So we knew that this battle was 
nearly over, and that the sooner we 
were released the better. 

*“But we did not know that all the 
army but us was retreating, and 
that we had not been told to go 
because we had been forgotten. 

“About noon that day the heathen 
moved up their artillery and turned 
it on our four regiments and it was 
just hell. In an hour the two reg- 
iments on one side of us hdd gone 
back. A little while afterward the 
regiment on the other side could not 
stand it any longer. We saw them 
climbing out of their trenches and 
running away over the fields like 


_in a weak voice: ‘Tell them to stop! 
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said that, a shell burst beside him and ‘cut open 
his stomach. 

‘‘He fell down, but I was there to catch him. He 
did not lose his senses and called out: ‘Whatever 
happens, I forbid any one to retreat till orders come 
from the General.’ We opened his overcoat and 
he was all cut to pieces inside. Coloneless, it was 
a wonder that he lived a minute. It was easy to 
see his liver and the edge of his lower rib. So I 
knew that he was as bad as dead and began to cry. 
But he said: ‘Stop crying, Petrov, you stupid ox, 
and prop me up so that I can see them when they be- 
gin coming again.’ 

‘‘When he fell down, the soldiers began to scramble 
out of the trench and run, in twos and threes. He 
saw some, who were nearest, doing this and cried 
Tell them 
to stop!’ 


I shouted at them, and Captain Merejowski, 








very badly, but there was no way of bandaging him, 
Captain Merejowski had a clean restaurant napkin that 
he had brought out from Mukden, around some dainties, 
and he spread it over the Colonel’s stomach. That is 
all we could do, Coloneless. 

‘‘Presently we saw two Japski officers coming along 
the trench, and one of them had the Suwaroff colors 
rolled up under his arm. We lay still till they came 
near, and then Captain Merejowski and Lef and [| 
jumped up. The Captain got killed and I got my arm 
cut half through—and it had to be taken off afterward, 
because it had got dirty. But we killed one officer 
quickly and hurt the other, and I held him while Lef 
cut his throat. Then we brought back the colors to 
the Colonel. 

‘The Colonel was blue about the nose, and his 
eyes were sunk and his stomach under the napkin 
jumped up and down. He made me strip off the 
colors from the staff and hide them 
in my breeches. Then he said: 
‘Petrov, take the package out of 
my breast and the locket from around 
my neck.’ I did jit and he said: 
‘Take them to the Coloneless in Peters- 
burg and put them into her hands.’ 
‘I hear you, Colonel,’ I said. He lay 
still for a while. Then he began to 
struggle to get up, crying out. Then 
he fell back, as though some one had 
hit him, and lay gasping. He died 
very hard. He only said two more 
words. One was ‘Sweetheart’ and 
the other was some name—what was 
it? Oh! It was ‘Helena.’ ”’ 

‘*My name,’’ the woman whispered, 
in pitiful amazement, rising with her 
glittering hands at her breast. For 
the moment every particle of her 
beauty was gone. 

““Ah, yes, of course, it would be, 
Coloneless,’’ said Petrov, with a rat- 
tling snuff. 

Taking the little package from the 
table she went slowly up the staircase, 
The Tchuvash, his little eyes red, 
stared after her. At the top of the 
stairs she groped blindly for the 
door of the music-room. She found 
it and passed through it into the 
atmosphere replete with an _  ab- 
normally sweet perfume and_ the 
odor of fading gardenias. 


IV 


N the music-room, the young man 

in the gray uniform rose from 
a chair in the shadows. He came 
forward quickly, with a springy lit- 
tle step. Uneasiness was plainly on 
his lax, effeminate features. See- 
ing her face, he stopped short, his 
mouth open and one plump hand 
outstretched. 

She looked intently at him. She had 
the appearance of a _ person, just 
awakened from a terrible dream, try- 
ing to identify her surroundings. She 
identified him. 

‘‘Go away from me,’’ she said in 
an even voice, but in a voice so deep 
that it did not sound like hers. 

He made a little, agitated gesture, 





ants. Then there was nobody left 
but us. 

‘All the men were lying flat in the 
bottoms of the trenches, crying to 





She turned on him with her arms raised high, her face distorted with 


as though to touch her. 
‘‘Sweetheart ... Helena... .’’ he 
stammered anxiously. 
These words, so cruelly imitating 
those others that she had just heard, 


hatred 








their officers to lead them away, and 

the officers were begging the Colonel 

to give the order. The Colonel sat 

on a box smokinga cigarette and looking through 
his glasses. He would not listen to anybody. He 
said: -The Japskis are coming this way presently, and 
we have been left here to stop them. If the General 
did not mean for us to stay here and work, he would 
have told us to come along with the rest. We have 
been left in an important and honorable place, and 
we at least are going to stay here.’ All the time. 
Coloneless, you must understand, those devilish shells 
were alighting about us, blowing up the dirt and tear- 
ing the soldiers to pieces. 

‘‘In the middle of the afternoon a regiment of the 
heathen came running at us across the fields. The 
Colonel said: *There, children, what did I tell you? 
Here they come now and it is our business to stop 
them.’ We all got up and armed the trenches, and 
when they were in easy range we began to fire at 
them-as fast as we could. We stopped them just 
where we had stopped all the rest, about a stone’s 
throw from us. 

“They went back and we ceased firing. But as 
soon as they were gone the shells began to fall again. 
The Colonel did not mind that. He stood up in the 
open and shouted along the trench, in his big voice: 
‘If all the army were like my little fellows, there 
would not be much retreating!’ And just as he 


who was helping me hold the Colonel, caught one 
of them. The fellow was gone crazy with fright 
and tried to use his bayonet. I had to shoot him 
to save Captain Merejowski. The Colonel said, at 
that: ‘Don’t shoot another; they have had enough 
of that. Where are the colors?’ We could not see 
the colors. All of the regiment that was left alive 
had climbed out and was running, the officers fight- 
ing with the men as they ran to make them come 
back. They had better stayed and run the risk. 
About a verst back they ran into a funnel of heathen 
infantry, that had got around us, and were all blown 
off the face of the earth. 

‘*‘So there were left only the Colonel and Captain 
Merejowski, and a sergeant named Lef and me, and a 
trenchful of dead men. 

‘The shells stopped as soon as the regiment ran 
away, and the Japskis began coming along by the 
thousand. They passed us at a distance without 
bothering us. Of course, they thought that every- 
body alive had run off. The Colonel could not 
see them, for he was lying in the bottom of the 
trench, but we peeped out and told him where they 
were going. ‘Let them go,’ he said, ‘it is all over 
now. Give me a cigarette.’ We gave him a ciga- 
rette and a drink of my vodka. He was bleeding 


had an amazing effect. 
She turned on him with her white 


arms raised high and shaking, her | 
white breast quivering, her face distorted with hatred, / 


dreadful, blighting, the face of a Medusa. 

‘‘Get away from me!’’ she screamed hoarsely in his 
face: ‘‘Get away from me! Get away from me!”’ 
‘She moved at him with bared teeth and blazing 
eyes. Of all the women contained in her and un- 
guessed at, she was at that moment the most primi- 
tive and terrible. 


He sprang away, genuinely frightened, and gainet / 


the door. It slammed shut after him. 

After she had stood for a while, trembling and 
staring at the closed door, she turned, almost as 
though with apprehension, toward the place where 
the portrait hung. She broke the cord of her package 
and spilled out its contents. She knelt to pick up a 
locket and some letters. The locket contained her 
picture and the letters were all the few, brief, men- 
dacious notes that she had written to her husband in 
Manchuria. 

Kneeling so, in her strange widow’s weeds of jet and 
diamonds and rouge, she sank back on her heels and 
gazed earnestly up at the unheroic portrait. 

Great sobs began to convulse her white throat. 

From the scattered contents of the package and 
from its wrapper was exhaled the odor, overcoming 
the redolence in the room, of the antiseptic. 
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THE END OF BATTO ALI 


THE LAST FIGHT OF THE MORO WAR, WHICH HAS LASTED: SINCE 


By RICHARD BARRY 
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MEN OF THE 17TH UNITED STATES INFANTRY CROSSING A SWAMP IN THE PURSUIT OF DATTO ALI 


HORTLY after dawn of October 22, 1905, a second 
lieutenant in the United States infantry puta 
revolver bullét through the heart of Datto Ali, 
who, in the previous minute, with a Mauser 
carbine, had killed the trooper running at his 
side, and so ended a desperate chase of nearly two 
years which had cost upward of a thousand lives, and 
which, during that time, had completely paralyzed 
trade in the richest valley in the Philippine Islands. 
This was in a bosque surrounded by house-high cogon 
grass in the interior of the almost impenetrable wilds 
of Mindanao. It marked all but the last phase of that 
war of extermination which the American race has 
waged for nearly three centuries against, first the red 
and then the brown race, which has taken our arms 
from the rock-bound roar of Penobscot across ten 
thousand miles to the soft lull of the Pacific within five 
degrees of the equator, and which has added to the 
long list of dusky heroes beginning with King Philip 
a name worthy of rank with the bravest and shrewdest 
—Datto Ali! 
Let us trace the gaunt detail of this tropic drama 
which has long caused a dull ache in the toe of our 
possessions. 


A Three-Hundred-Year War 


The Moro War, to be inclusive, began in 1597 and it 
ended the’ other day in 1906—three centuries and nine 
years. The Spaniards never subdued these people, the 
rovers and pirates of the South Seas who roamed freely 
as far north as Formosa, and as far south as Australia, 
waylaying, enslaving people and robbing treasure. Up 
to the time of the American occupation the Spaniards had 
pretty well cleaned them out of the northern islands, 
but in the fastnesses of Mindanao and Sulu to which 
they had retreated they were almost unmolested, and 
in the rich valley of the Cotabato the boldest and 
bravest of the chiefs held sway over ten thousand 
Square miles of as fertile land as lies within the tropics 
and over forty thousand warlike and nomadic people. 
The Spaniards built a few block-houses on the river, 
gave nominal encouragement to Filipino settlement 
and trade, and, except for several sporadic expeditions 
enter Weyler, left the hardy Moro to his untracked 

ills, 

In the interval between Spanish and American occu- 
pation the Moros came down, took the deserted Spanish 
block-houses, and then raided the little town of Cota- 
bato, occupied by Filipino traders, their families, and a 
number of peaceful Moros. The two chief dattos 
—Ali and Piang—seated themselves on the crossing 


of the main streets and had marched past them 
all the women of the town. From these the chiefs 
chose those of exterior attraction and took them off 

















DATTO PIANG 
The crafty old datto of Cotabato 
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to adorn their hill harems. Then, because Piang is 
a wise old rascal, they played ‘‘good Injun,”’ declared 
themselves friends and allies, and agreed to live 
within the law. : 

Now commenced the native intrigue in which the 
American was used by one datto to down the other. 
Between them Ali and Piang ruled the country; Ali by 
right of royalty, Piang by force of craft. Ali was the 
son of a sultan, Piang the son of a slave. Ali, born 
royally, lived royally and died royally. Piang, miser- 
ably born, triumphed miserably. It is the same story 
that you can read in twenty languages up and down the 
records of twenty centuries. 

Filipinos can not tell you how it is that a hen can 
hatch a dozen barnyard fowls and but one fighting cock 
out of the same nest. Neither can any one tell you how 
a sultan can have of three sons, the elder two fatheads 
and the third a true prince of the blood. But this 
happened. Old Datto Utu, who ruled Mindanao 
twenty years ago, had three sons and many daughters. 
In one only of these are we interested, the third son, 
Datto Ali. 


Ali and His Magic Shirt 


Through Utu, Ali traced his lineage back direct to 
Mohammed, and through Mohammed, as the Koran 
tells us, he could have gone straight to Adam. He wore 
about his neck a bottle of oil seven hundred years old, 
which his first Moro ancestor had brought from Arabia 
in the unhistoric days when the windy sons of the 
prophet were scattering the seeds of civilization from 
the walls of Vienna to the gates of Samarcand. About 
his waist he wore a bullet-proof sarong three hundred 

ears old, blessed by the last wandering son of Abu 
Bekr, right hand of the Son of God. His followers say 
it was only because he was carelessly without this 
sarong that the American bullet reached his heart. 
One of them declares he saw Ali, after he had been 
chased through the jungle three days by doughboys, 
shake this sarong by a sacred creek, whereon there fell 
from it fifteen bullets uselessly directed against the 
royal person. 

It is a vast mistake to speak of Ali asa savage. No. 
He was of that race which lives on like the pyramids 
whose foundations it saw laid; which, below the walls 
of Constantinople, saw’the Byzantine pour out his 
liquid fire; which despised both Egypt and Rome; 
which went back to the herbless land where it lives on 
still, not advanced, not degenerate, the ablest and the 
most useless of mankind; which prefers poverty to 
labor and solitary reflection to this busy thing we call 
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progress; which never earned enough to clothe itself; 
which would consider newspaper reading a disgraceful 
waste of time, but which has produced, among other 
trifles, the Psalms and the Gospels, the Koran and the 
Epic of Antar. 

Yes. Ali wasan Arab, audacious, indolent, royal, su- 
preme. Lieutenant Johnson, who leaned over him as 
the death bubbles broke on his lips, observed one of his 
most significant features—his foot. It was the foot of 
a man who had been without shoe or sandal all his life, 
whose ancestors for perhaps six or seven centuries had 
been barefoot. But it was thin, tapering, and elegant 
with the Cretan arch beloved of artists—a foot that as 
unmistakably spells blood as the poise of the head be- 
tokens spirit. 

Now look on the foot of Piang, flat, wide, webby at 
the toes, a mass of hamlike durable flesh, built to beat 
stubble and marshland and to crush out fire and frolic. 
Piang is the son of one of Utu’s slavewomen by a Chi- 
nese trader, a roving Cantonese, enslaved by the old 
datto and used as a man of business. He has one of the 
craftiest faces ever seen on a human being—quite de- 
void of expression, with no fea- 
ture prominent, but all in a 
smear. His eyes hold that 
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much of the land of freedom that he decided to come 
to America. All was arranged, the transport and the 
date of sailing named. He was to go at the head of 
twenty followers, on his own expense, to tour the 
States. Piang loaned him $10,coo; he got out his prize 
bolos and sarongs, and marched into Cotabato for the 
commencement of his royal tour. 


National Politics Make an Enemy for the Nation 


It was the Presidential year, 1904. The Republican 
campaign managers heard of Ali’s prospective visit and 
vetoed it, the time not being propitious, they said, for 
the appearance of ‘‘the little brown brother’’ in the 
land of his inflammable big brother. They could not 
trust the political effect. So Ali was held in Cotabato 
week after week until he had gambled away his $10,000 
to Piang’s henchmen. Then he slipped off among the 
hills, guyed by Piang's touts along the river, wrathy at 
Americans, wrathy at the old half-breed. There com- 
menced the last Moro war. 

The white man says the Moro lies. The Moro calls 


Enok, the betrayer 
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killed and mutilated. Still they continued whangin 
away, striking nothing. The Moros were as hard to 
catch as mosquitoes that bite about the ankles. The 
natives knew well enough that the Americans would 
never catch Ali. They tell of many times when, close 
pushed, he leaped into a river, assumed the shape of an 
alligator, and thus hid until his enemies were out of 
sight. The doughboys once got a glimpse of him, ¢laq 
in but a G string, with flaring eyes, a tuft of beard on 
a scrubby chin, with broad, powerful shoulders, anq 
the arched instep—hunted, but still a royal fugitive 
No Moro in the valley dared disobey his commands. 
He killed, without mercy, all who failed to pay his 
tithes. Old Piang’s trade suffered and almost died. _ 
Ali was too great a man torisk his person often in 
the field. He sent, instead, his under dattos and head- 
men to the sacrifice. He sat back in the hills, like a 
modern general, and organized his campaign. He was 
not a savage, but the survivor of that race that surged 
under Saladin upon the plains of Tours. Then one day 
in the summer of 1904 they caught him at Saranaya in 
his great fort, the masterpiece that proves him a soldier 
of technique as well as of bray- 
ery. It was big enough to hold 





glaze to be seen on a snake’s in 
the full torpor of sleeping time. 

Piang made the money and 
Ali spent it. Piang, by virtue 
of his Chinese inheritance of 
merchant cunning, added to his 
Moro pull, became the wealthi- 
est trader in the valley; but, by 
reason of the custom of a noble 
worshiping people, every cent, 
should he ask for it, belonged to 
Ali of the arched instep, the 
charmed sarong, and the sacred 
oil. So Ali bought Piang’s 
women with Piang’s money, and 
gambled with Piang’s hench- 
men, using Piang's money. The 
henchmen returned it to Piang, 
who again loaned it to Ali, who, 
in turn, went deeper and deeper 
in debt to the half-breed Piang. 


Old Piang 


After three or four years of 
this the natives along the river 
referred to old Piang as a ‘‘dat- 
to,’’ this being the native term 
for prince. Ali smiled indul- 
gently and let it pass with a 
shrug of the shoulders, for in 
Moroland there are as many 
dattos as there are colonels in 
Kentucky, and who that ever 
really served under Brecken- 
ridge or Morgan does more than 
smile at barroom pomposity? 
Piang had no arched instep, no 
three-hundred-year-old sarong, 
and no oil bottled for seven 
centuries. If it came to a show- 
down not above four men in the 
valley would follow him. As for 
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a thousand people, was properly 


A 5 bastioned and abatised, held up- 


ward of a hundred cannon of 
Spanish make shooting bar and 
chain and round shot, and with 
a clever device of Arab origin 
whereby baracuta thongs raised 
and lowered iron gates of egress, 
It was the sort of fort one would 
have found in Damascus under 
the califate, now protecting 
naked brown men just over the 
equator. The Arab had floated 
its secret, by junk and vinta, 
through the Straits of Malacca 
and into the JoloSea. Against 
this Arab fort came the Ameri- 
can army _ provisioned by a 
mule train bearing aparejos tied 
down by the diamond cinch. 
These aparejos were picked by 
the old quartermasters from the 
Mexican border whence the 
Spaniards had taken them from 
the Moors, who got them from 
the Arabs. Thus, in the centre 
of Mindanao, there met in death 
grapple the Arab civilization 
which had traveled around the 
world. 


The Saranaya Fight 


General Wood came over with 
two mountain guns and a regi- 
ment of infantry to besiege Fort 
Saranaya. He put three hundred 
and sixty odd shot into the place 
and then waited to let the crowd 
escape. ‘‘I thought that was a 
white thing to do,’’ says Gov- 
ernor Van Horne of Cotabato. 
‘‘He could easily have had a 








real power, the mere whisper of Gen. Wood 
royalty went oon | times as 
far as all the wealth of the 
South Seas. Still, there he sat, 
year after year, under the banana leaves on the marsh 
flats of the Cotabato, weaving his sinuous web of 
policy, arch-master of the primitive game of intrigue— 
*‘Datto’’ Piang. To-day he is undisputed master of the 
valley, and we are to learn how he became so. 

Ali lived the universal royal life. There were wine, 
women, song. His nod meant death, his smile created 
the Moro peerage. Such life grows in time monotonous, 
even in the Philippines. So one day Ali made a sport- 
ing proposition to General Sumner, the commanding 
officer. ‘‘We like you Americans,”’ he said, ‘‘and we’re 
not looking for trouble, but we don’t know yet how 
you can fight. We licked the Spaniards. We don’t 
say we can lick you, but—there’s nothing like a trial. 
Now, you take five hundred men and I’1l take five hun- 
dred men. Then we'll yo into the bosque and have it 
out—no hard feeling—for pure sport. If I leave any of 
your men alive the Americans win.”’ 

The royal Arab could not understand why General 
Sumner did not accept this proposition. Perhaps he 
put it down to cowardice. But he continued friendly 
with the successive governors, from whom he heard so 


Interpreter Datto Piang The Sherif 


GENERAL WOOD'S PEACE CONFERENCE WITH DATTO PIANG, AFTER 
er 


him another. He recalls the time they promised Ali a 
trip to America, and then went back on the promise. 
They tell mockingly of the time the Spaniards took the 
father of the present princesa ostensibly on a trip to 
Zamboanga, and no sooner had him to the mouth of 
the river than they dropped him in the sea. That is 
why Ali never trusted any of the American offers of 
safety when they asked him to surrender. 


Fruitless Campaigns 


Then the Americans recognized Piang as the chief 
datto in the valley, and Ali said he would drive them 
out or he would die. There was left only a fight to the 
death. 

The campaign was on. One picked captain after an- 
other took his picked men on a hike into the bosque. 
They came back, one and all, saturated with mud and 
dew, famished, discouraged. A regiment might, prob- 
ably often did, pass within a yard of the hiding Moros 
without seeing them. Again and again they were 
ambushed—two, three, half a dozen, sometimes a score 


massacre at little cost, and it 
would have brought himAli with 
great renown at a moment when 
they were raising that pow-wow 
over his nomination as major- 
general. But the general would not stand for the kill- 
ing, so we let Ali go. No one realized at that time that 
a datto of Ali’s stamp does not lose prestige with his 
fort or his money or his honor, or, indeed, with any- 
thing but his life.”’ 

The Americans got the fort, Ali escaped, and the war 
was on again. The country was pillaged, peaceful men 
murdered in their beds, and trade in the Cotabato 
valley at a standstill. Every week or so they sent out 
an expedition which came back and sat about the club 
and the barracks. 

This went on for over a year. Then enter McCoy. 
After you have met dozens and dozens of American 
officers and noted them with much cynical rapping of 
popular artists you come across McCoy. Then you 
catch your breath, look him all over, size him up and 
around, take in his litheness, cleanness, debonairness, 
and say critically: ‘‘Christy’s not an idealist after all.” 
McCoy is General Wood's aide, also his favorite. 

There had been plenty of line officers after Ali. All 
had failed, when one day McCoy heard General Bu- 
chanan, in charge of the department in Wood’s absence, 
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GENERAL WOOD’S TROOPS DESTROYING DATTO ALI'S FORT AT'SARANAYA, AFTER ITS CAPTURE 
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ask if any one knew the rear entrance to the Cotabato 
Valley. McCoy had been through it the year before 
with Bishop Brent. So they laid the final trap. Bu- 
chanan was to start another campaign ostentatiously 
from the river, as all previous ones had started; McCoy 
was to sneak in behind and turn the trick. 

But white man’s cunning would have availed nothing 
without the treachery of the Moro. Now look for the 
hand of Piang. The crafty old slave had a daughter, 
Minca, ‘‘child of the dew,’’ a supple thing with a com- 
plexion like clotted cream. Also, she had those longing 
eyes of the tropics with lashes that graze the cheeks. 
Minca was sold in marriage to Datto Enok, a distant 
cousin of Ali. Enok loved her, after his fashion. He 
made her his number one wife. Piang saw his chance. 
He fixed it that Ali should often see the supple Minca. 

One day the descendant of the prophet claimed the 
joy of Enok as his own, and, as became the lord of 
the valley who could do no wrong, he took her off to the 
hills, where she became his number three wife. Enok 
prooded and plotted, but dared lift no hand against the 
royal Ali, in whose veins flowed divine blood. Piang 
listened to the tale of wrath, smiled and smiled, then 
whispered something to the young lieutenant in charge 
of the nearest garrison, from whom it passed by proper 
stages to General Buchanan, thence to McCoy. 


The Expedition Starts 


Buchanan is not superstitious. He started his expe- 
dition on Friday, the 13th of October, and luck was 
with him from the go. News of his offensive operations 
spread all through the valley, and within six hours of 
his start Ali knew how many men he had and the trails 
he covered. Hence Ali lay serene in his hill cotta 
among his women and his faithful fighters. He knew 
no white man could reach him from that side. A scout 
brought a river rumor that he would be attacked from 


the rear. He consulted the sherif, his spiritual ad- 
viser. The sherif, with sycophant flattery, said: 
“Pshaw! Even the whites dare not seek the divine 
Ali!” 


So he lay in Mindanao splendor, chewing betel, 
toying with Minca. 


RAILROADS 


By 


IIE East has been increasingly conscious of West 

winds. The storm in reality began rising years 

ago, but it is only within a year that it has 
reached cyclonic proportions as far eastward as Wash- 
ington. ‘There have recently been quakings even in 
the superstructure of the Capitol. 

For the present storm of political and social unrest is 
essentially Western in its origin. Broadly speaking, 
the East is conservative and the West radical; the East 
is rich, while the West is relatively poor. Finally, the 
East reasons where the West feels, and progress or at 
least the demand for progress springs more naturally 
from emotion than from logic. 

Bryanism, for example, was right in its feeling, how- 
ever mistaken it may have been inits reasoning. With- 
out Bryan and the essence of the thing that he stood 
for, not free silver, but what men call ‘‘democracy”’ or 
“liberty’’ or ‘“‘freedom,’’ we could not have had Folk 
of Missouri or La Follette of Wisconsin or Tom John- 
son of Cleveland. Without that spirit we should not 
have had bossism overthrown last fall in Philadelphia 
or Jerome elected in New York. And think how im- 
possible it would have been four years ago for a Presi 
dent of the United States to have written such a mes- 
sage as Mr. Roosevelt sent last winter to the Congress. 
It would have been declared revolutionary; and yet 
to-day the President undoubtedly lags behind rather 
than leads the sentiment of the country. Bryan is 
more largely responsible for Roosevelt than many peo- 
ple imagine. 

After the downfall of the free-silver issue, public 
opinion rapidly assumed new forms. In one direction 
it expressed its conviction that conditions were wrong 
by pursuing political grafters and overturning boss- 
rule, but its most important, because fundamental, 
development lay in the discovery of the remarkable 
relationships existing between business and govern- 
ment. In many parts of the country, quite independ- 
ently, it began to examine the connection of corpora- 
tions with the State, and particularly corporations 
having to do with highways. Pingree fought in 
Michigan for proper railroad taxation. La Follette 
won in Wisconsin on a railroad issue. Tom Johnson 
contested the highway question in Cleveland. The 
movement to-day has no higher ideal than that of free 
highways. All the problems of the cities, whether of 
street cars, gas, electric lights, or telephones, or of the 
political corruption which grows out of the relation of 
public service corporations to the city government, are 
in reality problems of the right to use the people’s 
Streets. City problems are street problems. And the 
problem in the States, and the corruption of State Gov- 
ernment, is distinctly the problem of the railroad. A\l- 
most all economic questions of importance in this 


country to-day are based upon and lead back to the 
problem of the highway. 


The Early Days of Railroads 


When the railroads appeared as a new sort of public 
road, the State immediately assumed its customary at- 
titude of supervision and maintenance. Besides dele- 
gating its extraordinary right to condemn private 
broverty for public uses, without which no railroads 
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The morning after the sherif told Ali he was safe 
the hand of Enok pointed an indistinct line of vision 
through the neighboring jungle, and McCoy looked in 
upon his royal quarry. 

The sun was a half-hour from bed. The cogon grass 
flipped the new day glint in the Moro eyes and hid the 
doughboys in twice their height of tangled weed. A 
dozen half-naked forms sprawled on the raised stoop of 
a neepa hut in the centre of the clearing. Against the 
door-jamb leaned a Mauser and three Krags. Inside, 
the women, still abed, wrangled in sleepy monotone. 
One man alone was sitting, in indolent, superb pos- 
ture, flinging his majestic, debonair glance into the 
growing light. 

‘‘Ali!’’ whispered Enok to McCoy as he looked upon 
the thief who stole his wife. 

McCoy gave his orders. Johnson, with a file of men, 
was to flank from the left, from the creek. West was to 
guard the rear. Remington was to lead the advance. 
McCoy himself would close in on the right. No man, 
under any provocation, was to fire a shot until the ad- 
vance gave the signal. Then they were to kill every- 
thing in sight. 

Remington was chosen for the post of honor because 
he was the best pistol shot in his regiment. He is as 
mild a mannered executioner as ever scuttled Moro, 
with a range line from heel to wrist that spells ‘‘dead 
shot’”’ all through the angular contour. 

As they started to close in, four bolo-armed Moros 
crept into the grass on daily reconnoitre. West’s party 
saw themcoming. As the Moros crossed the trail four 
khaki-covered Yankees leaped on them and folded them 
in sinewy arms. The Moros were so surprised they 
forgot to yell. They wasted a fatal minute in dazed 
wonder. Then, as the firing commenced, West’s boys 
shot the Moros in their tracks and dashed to the 
fight. 

Ali leaped for his Mauser as Remington left cover. 
The two fired, almost together, Ali first. His haste 
cost him his life on the instant. Doubtless he would 
have lost it anyway. 

Remington’s file leader fell, and Ali sunk in a heap 
on the stoop. Remington’s ball got him through the 
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heart at a hundred paces, one of the neatest shots on 
record. It would have been worthy comment on target 
practise; at the supreme moment of a fierce drama 
it spelled celebrity. ‘Then succeeded shots, yells, a 
tight scrimmage. Fifteen Moros and three whites were 
done for. 

When the smoke cleared Enok asked McCoy for the 
care of Ali’s body. This granted, he solemnly laid 
out, under a cocoa palm, the remains of his wife’s royal 
paramour, which contained sixteen American bullets. 
He gazed sternly, affectionately, into the arrogant, 
patrician face, then wound the body carefully, from 
Cretan heel to Arab skull, in a fresh, white sarong; and 
placed by its side the imperial bolo. This done, he 
lifted eyes and hands to heaven while he implored 
Allah to receive the soul of Mohammed’s son, who had 
royally and religiously died fighting Christians. 

The funeral rite perfomed as the Koran prescribes, 
Enok entered the neepa hut, where two women lay 
dead. A third, with shattered arm and a ball in her 
side, was writhing in the agony of an arterial puncture. 
It was Minca. Enok barely glanced at her and passed 
out. From her tropical soul there came no audible cry. 
The white surgeon bound her wounds. She tore off the 
dressings, for they might be devil work. Then she sat 
looking stoically into the bright day, waiting for death. 


The End of Ali 


A week later the merchants of Zamboanga gave a 
public celebration for McCoy and his officers, with whom 
they drank sweet, warm champagne at ten o’clock in 
the morning. They led McCoy down the main street 
after a ‘‘Conquering Hero’”’ band while Johnson held a 
palm leaf over his head. There were speeches in the 
Mindanao Club by the district governor, the provincial 
treasurer, and the leading merchants. Everybody was 
treated and much money was spent because everybody 
saw the way clear for unprecedented prosperity. 

Finally, the judge thought of toasting Ali, who, he 
said, ‘‘was a royal good fellow that unfortunately got 
in the way of progress, and had to have a hypodermic 
injection of gray matter.’’ 
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““We have lashed ourselves into a fever that has 
become epidemic. It will have to have its run’”’ 
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could ever have been built, it assisted the early railroad 
companies with liberal grants of money and of land. 

But one vital difference exists between the wagon 
road and the railroad. Upon a wagon road any one 
may operate any sort of a vehicle; but the railroad, by 
its very nature, requires that both the highway and the 
vehicles used upon it shall be operated by the same per- 
son. The early English law treated the railroad like a 
turnpike; any one was privileged to operate cars upon 
the common track. Even in early American charters 
like that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, granted 
in 1827, two separate charges are provided, the first a 
toll for the use of the rail highway, like the toll on the 
old pike roads, and the second, a rate for the use of the 
vehicle. Our ancestors not only recognized che rail- 
road as a highway, but deemed it essential to fix the 
tolls for its use. 

As the easiest way to secure railroads, the various 
States delegated their fundamental rights and duties by 
means of charters to individual citizens. Such power 
as was then unimagined was thus lightly disposed in 
private hands. In the same way the old kings dele- 
gated certain powers of the State for road building and 


tax collecting to the old barons, with the result that 
the barons soon became too powerful for the king. 

And the history of the railroad problem is the history 
of the gradual arrogation of sovereignty by the rail- 
road ‘‘baron.’’ Instead of remaining a mere common 
carrier operating a highway, behold such a railroad as 
the Pennsylvania System! The list of its activities is 
little short of amazing. It could surely never have oc- 
curred to our forefathers that railroad companies would 
need to conduct hotels, restaurants, and warehouses, to 
operate ferries, ships, cab lines, and trucking lines, but 
inasmuch as all of these seem to be the natural and 
necessary outgrowths of the transportation business 
they need not here be considered. But the Pennsyl- 
vania System, ostensibly serving the simpie purpose of 
maintaining a highway and operating cars upon it, has 
come to own two large steel plants where it manufac- 
tures and sells steel; it owns many coal mines and digs 
and sells coal; it owns or controls several real estate 
companies, and sells land and houses; it owns elevators 
for grain storage; it is interested in stockyards and ice 
plants; it owns telephone and telegraph lines; it has in- 
vested in street railway companies; and finally, and more 
important than any other one thing, it has become an 
enormous investment enterprise with funds far greater 
than those of many States. By this last device, as re- 
markable as it would have been unimaginable to our 
ancestors, this Pennsylvania highway company has 
secured control of many other highway companies in 
Ohio, Maryland, New York, New Jersey, and elsewhere, 
so that it may order what shall be the rate on all these 
various roads, and may decide whether Ohio shall 
prosper or whether Maryland shall grow to greatness. 
And finally the Pennsylvania Company has become a 
force in the political destinies of many cities, States, 
and even of the nation itself. From a creature of gov- 
ernment, it is now almost a government in itself, 
working out to perfection the idea of governmental 
ownership of public utilities. Now, Iam not finding 
fault with this development of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. Iam merely calling attention to the facts. 

The old pike road was open to every man, rich or 
poor, who wished to use it. It was quite as free to the 
peasant with his donkey as to the prince with his coach 
and four. 

When the State delegated the right to control the 
highway to a private person it delegated also the duty 
to preserve justice as between the citizens who used 
that highway. When the railroad man accepted the 
powers granted by the State, he hereby obligated him- 
self to treat every man, rich or poor, exactly alike. 

Did he do it? 


Rates and Discrimination 


He did not. He could not resist the temptations 
of power. He gave one shipper a lower rate than 
another on the common highway, he favored one 
town, or one commodity over another. It is not 
necessary to inquire here why he did it, whether it 
was because he personally liked one shipper better 
than another, or to build up the country along his 
road, or to beat a rival road-owner, or whether he 
was forced against his will to make concessions. 
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O MATTER where you live, we will build or buy 

you a home, and you can pay for it in monthly 

payments, which will average about the same 
as you now pay for rent. 

Among our contract holders we have Lawyers, 
Doctors, Dentists, Business Men, Mechanics and men 
in every walk of life. Many of our members are now 
living in homes which we have built for them—we 
shall be pleased to send you their names and ad- 
dresses upon request. 

Our system of Home Building is simple, conserva- 
tive and safe. The Company is composed of reliable 
and responsible Business men of Rochester, and a 
positive guarantee secured by first class improved 
real estate is given to every member. 

Since our plan has been in operation in America it 
has been very successful—it is patterned after the 
Celebrated System which has been operated success- 
fully in England for over sixty years, where thou- 
sands of happy Home Owners have benefited by it. 


Our plan is fully explained in our Free Booklet, 
which every Rent Payer should send for at once. 


SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
The Original Company 
1005 Insurance Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


No other sauce has the rare, 
ich flavor that has made 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


famous the world over. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 












































For Men Who Seek 
Collar Comfort 


Don’t pay 25c. for a linen collar 
when you can get a linen collar of 
equa! value at half that price. oe 

Don't pay 15c. for a cotton collar Lie 
when you can get a linen collar of : 
double value for less money. 


Picturesque New England 


as reached by the 


Boston and Maine Railroad 


is beautifully illustrated by the 





Portfolios entitled LONDON TOWN 
New England Lakes BRAND 
Rivers of New England LINEN COLLARS 
Seashore of New England English Style Irish Linen 
Mountains of New England Zmsoviean Make 


The Charles River to the Hudson 
Picturesque New England (Historic and Mis- 
cellaneous) 


Four-ply, shrunk and sized accurately. 
They have the same points of merit 
as the 25c. collars. a 
; s : : , ind—i uarter sizes— 
Size of illustrations 4x6 inches... H1// a pee woay sede per ped ogy oA 
be matled upon receipt of six cents for each They are the out-of-the-ordinary-kind, 
book. the only collar made and sold undera 


POST CARDS Set rr ky Stow 
We Be-Linen You.” Itis ree 
Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing If your dealer cannot supply you, 
typical New England Scenery in its natu- 


send 25c. for two London Town 
i Linen Collars,— for the co.lar thav’s 
tal colors, sent on receipt of jo cents. 


a bit exclusive. 
MORRISON SHIRT CO. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
This shows our Holborn Céllar, A 
stylish, comfortable, sensible, warm 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 














weather collar. 














































: Mullins 
= PRESSED STEEL BOATS 


The Fastest— Safest— Best Boats Made 

=a , Built of smooth pressed steel plates with air chambers 

= ineach end likea life boat. They are buoyant, fast, durable, 

and absolutely safe. They cant crack—leak—dry out or 

sink—are elegant in design and finish. The ideal pleasure 

boats for family use, summer resorts, parks, etc,—endorsed 

by sportsmen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 
Write To-day for Our Large Catalogue of 

Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 

which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
119 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 


(Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
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Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks-—all rights reserved) 


ORIENT ‘ts. Buckboard 





Made in over 700 fancy color combinations for 
Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, Etc. 
They’re adjustable—fit any hat. You don’t have 
to buy the hat you don’t want to get the band you 
do want. They’re sold separate—can be worn over 
the regular hat band, On and off in a twinkling. 


25 AND 50 CENTS 
1 inch 25 cts. 144 and 2 inch 50 cts. 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can’t 
supply you, remit price to 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
Dept.C Philadelphia 







4 H. P. Air Cooled, 
Weight 600 Ibs. Maximum 
speed 25 miles per hour. World's 
record for fuel economy — 
1013¢ miles on 2 Gal. Gasoline. Power 40 ratio to 1, more than 
double that of any gear driven car. Will easily negotiate 25 per 
cent. grade with two passengers. Powerful through sand and 
mud. 25 speeds forward, also reverse. As noiseless as any single 
cylinder Touring Car. The lowest priced and best selling Motor 
ar in the world. 
Energetic agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
Write for free catalogue and agency proposition. 








WALTHAM MPG. CO., Waltham, Mass., U. 8. A. 














Yours for the Asking 


This handsome 164 
page book is just full 
of suggestions for all 
lovers of outdoor sport, 
—hunting, fishing, 
camping, tennis, base- 
ball, golf, foot-ball, bi- 
cycling, skating, canoe- 
ing. Tells how to get 
sporting goods of the 
highest grades and 
standard makes at 
moderate prices. Sent 
absolutely free. 

Write at once as the 
edition is limited 
Ask for Book No. 367. 
NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 

17 Warren St. New York 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Delightful ices, custards, puddings, chilled 
fruits, beverages—50 new and dainty 

= receipts are described in the 

new book ** Frozen Darnties”’ 

(mailed free upon request.) 

It also tells of the Triple 

Motion White Mountain Ice 

Cream Freezer— the 








easiest, quickest and 
most economical freezer ever in- 
or a copy 
, 











of ** Frozen Dainties. 
White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. I, Nashua. N. H. 























RAILROADS AND FOPULAR UNREST 


(Continued from page 19) 








Suffice it to say that he did make discriminations between persons and places 
on the common road, and that, when you come to think of it, is one of the great. 
est offenses that could be committed in a Democratic State. 

Let us see how it worked out. Several prosperous oil merchants were located 
upon a particular road. To one of them the keeper of the highway gave a secret 
low rate. The favored oil merchant could thus ship his goods with profit, anq 
others could not. In no very long time, therefore, the favored oil merchant 
swallowed up all the other oil merchants. 

The same process went on in other industries. It was as if the highway- 
keeper gave one beef-packer, for example, the right to build a gate across the 
road in front of his packing house through which he allowed all vehicles to pass 
freely except those of rival beef and pork merchants and fruit carriers. Monopo- 
listic shippers stand thus along the public road and dictate who shall and who 
shall not ship goods in the keeper’s vehicles. And finally, so rich have these 
favored oil merchants, steel merchants, sugar merchants, beef merchants and 
others become through their ability to control the highway, that they have turned 
about and rooted out the very railroad men upon whose favors they grew to 
power. Many of the most important railroads of the country are now the private 
possessions, not of trained railroad men, but of oil and steel merchants, of 
bankers and lawyers. And these men are not -so far different from the ancient 
barons who kept guard on the highway, protected their own coaches, and levied 
upon every other traveler according to what his traffic would bear. 

What has been the effect of such power upon the highway-keepers themselves? 
They began as simple servants of the State; how do they now regard themselves? 

In the recent struggle for the control of the Wabash, George J. Gould said 
to President Ramsey of that company, who had ventured to criticize the Gould 
methods: 

‘‘Ramsey, can’t I manage my own property as I please?’ 

This was a 4¢7ghway of which he was speaking. 


Let the Public Walk, or be 





Take another example. Ina hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
was on the stand. He was asked by the Commissioner: 

‘“Your objection comes to this, that there ought to be no authority anywhere, 
which has power to inquire whether a rate on the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road is reasonable or unreasonable?”’ 

Mr. Smith replied: ‘‘That is my position.’’ 

The Commissioner then asked: ‘‘You say that the Government ought to leave 
you and the shipper who resides at those places free to contract. Now, that 
shipper is obliged to pay whatever you charge?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Smith. 

The Commissioner asked: ‘‘What could he do?’ 

Mr. Smith answered: ‘‘He could walk.”’ 

In other words, let the people walk—if they will not submit. This is not the 
attitude of all railroad men; but the spirit is widely prevalent. The highway- 
keeper, grown powerful, has come to regard the road which he was appointed to 
care for as his own personal belonging, to do with as he pleases; and if the people, 
who gave him his power, do not like his charges, why, they can walk! 

‘““The public be damned!’’ remarked the original Vanderbilt. 

One of the ablest and broadest railroad men in this country is James J. Hill. 
He is one of the few men trained in railroads who retains a commanding position 
as arailroad owner. He has done great and undoubted service to the country 
through which his railroads operate. And yet that country from Minnesota to the 
Pacific is not free; it is all but governed and controlled, not by State governments, 
not by the people, but by the highway-keeper, Mr. Hill. Hill’s influence is dom- 
inant in industry and in politics. He gives or withholds as suits his individual 
will; he builds up or tears down. A politician who does not please him, he 
crushes; a town that favors him, he rewards. For example, a little town I know 
of called Wayzata, in Minnesota, objected to trains running through its streets at 
fifty miles an hour, and demanded that they be slowed down. ‘There was no con- 
troversy, no place of appeal. Mr. Hill simply moved the Wayzata station half a 
mile out of the town and set it in a swamp and made the people walk to it. Thus 
they were punished. On the other hand, the town of Princeton, Minnesota, was 
pleasing in the sight of Mr. Hill. It was also the home of Bob Dunn, the former 
Republican boss of the State. Princeton, therefore, obtained one of the hand- 
somest stations on the railroad. Similarly, Mr. Hill absolutely controls the 
destiny of the Northern Pacific Coast cities. Hecan say which shall grow and 
which shall not. 

I wish to quote an extract from the Senate hearings of last spring, to show the 
air, the attitude, the paternalism of the railroad owner. Mr. Hill was testifying as 
to lumber rates from the Pacific Coast: 

‘‘Now, I called the people together,’’ he said. ‘‘All the trade they had was 
what went out by the sea. I called them together and asked them what rate they 
could pay. I said: ‘You are paying ninety cents a hundred to Lake Superior or to 
the Twin Cities.’ They said, if we could make it sixty-five cents, which was a 
reduction of twenty-five cents a hundred, that would be perfectly satisfactory. I 
knew they could not ship anything at that rate, and we made them a rate of forty 
cents a hundred on fir.’’ 


A Good Baron of the Highway 


Mr. Hill is the sort of a baron who in olden times would have been called 
good, and that is much in a country where there are many not so good. He really 
loves his Northwest. It is his home; he knows the people, they are his neighbors 
and friends. And yet he thinks it right to tax these Northwesterners with such 
rates that he could cut down his freight income by forty per cent and still make 
money. Does this seem an exaggeration? Let me quote from a sober financial 
review in the ‘‘ Wall Street Journal’’ of April 25, 1905. 

‘“‘Let Mr. Hill decide to cut his revenues to the actual fixed charges. 
Great Northern has only to earn about $5,000,000 to meet charges. He could cut 
forty per cent from his freight receipts and still make money.’’ 

Mr. Hill’s dividends are among the highest in the country—seven per cent. 
And yet in 1905 the profits of the road were about twenty per cent on the capital- 
ization, so that the ‘‘Wall Street Journal’’ speaks of ‘‘cutting a melon’’ for the 
stockholders whenever Mr. Hill is ready to do it. And this does not, of course, 
take into consideration the enormous additional profits which have accrued to Mr. 
Hill and his associates through the rise in the market price of their stocks. 

Mr. Hill is thus paternally kind to the lumbermen; he has been most benevolent 
in his efforts to develop the Northwest—and takes extravagant profits for doing it. 

Mr. Hillisa very great man. James Bryce, when he came to this country, 
said of the railroad kings that they were the ‘‘greatest men in America.’’ I sat 
in the United States Senate Committee room at Washington last May and listened 
to Mr. Hill’s testimony. After he had told of the development of the Northwest 
and explained the theory of railroads, he concluded the whole matter in these 
words: 

‘*Well, now, Senator . 
that we can safely adopt.’’ 

I saw him there, big-shouldered, keen-eyed; a man powerful of body and 
brain, of courage, force, daring, endowed with the supreme gift of the con- 
structive imagination; and he was glorifying the old savage law of the jungle— 
the law of force, not of justice; the law of unrestrained greed, not of mercy. 
Think what such a man might accomplish if he served the State! 


the law of the survival of the fittest is a natural law 
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I 
have been 
making 
shoes for 
34 years 


DAVID CUMMINGS 


and every week-day for the past 
half-century I have studied hard 
to manufacture the best-wearing 
and most comfortable shoes. I 
now make the 


Worth 
Cushion SoleShoe 


and hundreds of men and wom- 
en tell me it’s by far the most 
comfortable shoe they ever wore. 
| make them in up-to-date styles 
for both men and women, and 
really believe that for style, 
comfort and durability they are 
unequaled by any other shoe. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write 
for illustrated spring booklet, and 
1 will find a way to supply you 


Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. *°°* Sosrox°* * 











Ghiclets: 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


IF YOU PLAY GOLF OR TENNIS OR | 


GAME—AND DRIVES THIRST AWAY 
At all the better kind of stores and at 
good Hotels, 5c. the ounce or in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets. A 10c. packet 
by mail on receipt of price if your 
neighborhood store don’t sell Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 
Toronto, Canada Pelindelphie. U.S.A. ff 
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are warranted in 
Western” launches. 
Wewanttosend you our 
Free Launch Book 
showing 50 pictures of 
engines, boats and parts 
proving why an amateur can 
. Mmasterour marvelous launches 
ina few hours. COMPLETE, $220 UP. 
§ miles an hour or faster, Your family 


ig safeina** Western.” Information onra- 
cers or cruisers onrequest. Wedeliver quickly. 
{ 














































WESTERN LAUNCH & ENGINE WORKS, Michigan City Ind, 
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_ oe 8g $ Learn at Home 
@ Profit in Watchmaking “Sr tucr 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System, Positions 
for graduates. It’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 


The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 
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Splendid income assured introducing THE 
SANITAS BUTTER SEPARATOR & AERATOR 
for free sample proposition 


Write 
SANITAS DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
owe Dept. No.10, Postal Tel. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








Made Easy 







Cooking and Baking The 


“Garland” 
Way 








when using the 










Gas Range 


which shows The ‘**G 
Way and compare with 


“Garland” Gas Range. 








The 
Old Way 





OU stand erect, 
naturally and 
comfortably 


“GARLAND = 


Notice the illustration to the right 
arland’’ 
“the old 
way” illustrated below, No 
stooping or back breaking when 
cooking and baking with the 
Besides 
the ease and convenience, the 
“Garland” Gas Range not only 
Saves gas, but gives an even, 
regular heat 
at all times. 
It is EconoMIcAL 
because it is made 

the‘Garland’”’ way. 


Manufactured 
em only by 











Drop us a postal and let us send 
you the little storyette, “‘ Mrs. 
Potter’s Decision,’’ which will be 
found intensely interesting and 
instructive. 

In this booklet Mrs. Potter 
gives some of her CHOICEST 
RECIPES. Easy to make and 
delicious when prepared. 

Address Dept. 14 











The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit Chicago 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 














For sale by Gas Companies and leading 
dealers everywhere, 








Makes Nutritious 
and Easily Digested 
Food. 


RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


Recommended espec- 
ially for delicate cake and 
pastry making. Does not 
impair the most delicate 
flavorings. 
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THE IMPROVED 


Boston 


THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
|} SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


17“, The Name 


Vf CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg— 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens. 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


ye GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
WARRANTED Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





ALWAYS EASY 


is stamped on 7 
every loop— 











Four-cylinder Runabout 





FRANKLIN Wins 


1800 pounds 
45 miles an hour 


In the Automobile Club of America’s recent great Effi- 
ciency Contest—the most important motoring contest ever 
held—a Franklin won First Prize, the $500 Punch Bowl, 
went farther than any other automobile among the 65 
competitors—including the ablest cars made in Europe or 
America, carried four passengers farther than any other 
car, and went farther on two gallons of gasolene than any 
other automobile ever went in the world. 

Write for the book 


1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 


f. o. b, Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M. A. L. A. M. 


FRANKLIN Wins 





Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 














K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 


accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
’ 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 





GOOD LUCK ‘Posaia 15¢c. 


Suitable for all. Hugh Connolly, 
Jeweler, 12 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerald Eyes. @p 
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The Cadillac is undeniably the 
greatest automobile value ever 
offered—not alone in fairness of 
price, but in the satisfaction and 
everlasting service received for 
that price. In fact,-there are few 


RR 


establishments, if any, sufficiently 4 _& 
ee 


well equipped to produce 
cars the equal of 
p the 


GEAR MTR eH Ao Dit 


actual factory cost 
of less than our selling price. 
This is but one of the many 
benefits a Cadillac purchaser 
derives from the wonderful 
combination of equipment, skill 
and experience that backs up 
every car we build. 

The Cadillac couldn’t be bet- 
ter if you paid just twice the 
price. Your dealer will tell 
you why. His address—also 
our finely illustrated Booklet 
L —will be sent upon request. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto Mfrs. 





LONGEST DRIVING 
BALL MADE 





Try It at Our Risk 


Professionals or Dealerswill refund purchase 
money on request after reasonable test of this 
new De TELE, will if purchased of us direct. 
PRINOIPLE of construction same as Regu- 
lar atone but air compression in heart of 
ball increased from 800 to 12001bs. tosq.in. To 
retain increased pressure, purest fine spun Silk 
used for winding because ‘of its great strength. 


e Silk Pneumatic 


is Bh ny driving ball made, safest, most re- 
liable for approaching and putting. Its use 
will improve any player’s game. Write for 
full explanation. 

Even at necessarily increased price this 
practically indestructible ball is the most 
economical to play. Money back if you want it. 

Order of your Professional or Dealer or direct of 11s, 
Price, $10.00 per dozen. One-half dozen box, $5.00. 
Single Balls, $1.00. Express or postage prepaid. 
|] Goodyear Tire & Rabber Co., Golf Ball Dept., Akron, O. 

















= ashy ON APPROVAL 
Straight Legs 






Our stylish and easy Forms give 
the legs perfect shape. The trou- 
sers hang straight and trim. Put on 
or off in a ent, impossible to 
detect; inex e, durable, give 
style, finish and comfort. We send 
them on trial. Write for photo- 
illustrs oon hg pO and proofs, mailed 
free and si 
ALISON Cc 








oO. 
Dept.T Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Makes Boys & 
Giris Healthy 
Strengthens the spine, back and 


GLASCOCK’S RACER 


Recommended by 
physicians. 


A scientifically 
constructed 
“GEARED” 
hand-car. Beau- 
tifully finished 

in colors. 

Turek Exercise 
Mortons: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Row- 
ing, Rowing. 
“Easiest run- 
ning and 

the only 
‘Hill-climb- 
er’ made.” 













shoulders. Develops every 
muscle in the body. The “physical 
culture” that relieves bowel troubles, 
and makes weak lungs strong. 


from 2% to 15 years of 
age. Low wheels. Can't 
upset. Ask Your 
Dealer. 
CataLoeus Now. Pat- 
ent applied for. 





“No mashed 


finge’s.”” Muncie, Ind. 


Gears Encased. 








Instruction by mail in literary 
0 and dramatic composition, 

Courses by actual practice. 

Revision, criticism, and sale of 


You Stories, Monologues, Plays. 
W * ? Send for circular (K). 
rite PICTON & BENNETT 


25 West 42d Street New York City 














Wail to bea. 
Gon ACCOUNTANT 
PUBLIC 
Our mail course for the Certified Publife Accountant Profession 
qualifies students in 6 to 10 months for expert work. Personal in- 
struction under prominent Certified Public Accountants, by a thor- 
ough and rapid system, at moderate cost. Success by our methods is 
sure. No failures. Write and learn more about this highly paid 
and uncrowded profession Other courses in Theory of Accounts, 
Practical Accounting, Auditing, Commercial law, Bookkeeping, 
Business Practice. Send for 1906 Prospectus. Address Epw, M. 
Hyans, G. P. A., President and Gen. Mgr. ERSAL Bt 
NESS INSTITUTE, Ine.. (Dept. R) 27-29 E. 22nd St.. New York 


Learn by 



















Summer Session 
University of Michigan 


June 25—August 3, 1906 


Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 
Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 
Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and room for session 
from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. _ Address John R. Effinger, omgy >» & 

710 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











ALWAYS AT WORK 

Install an Apple Battery Charger on 
your auto, boat or engine and it works “JS 
whenever the motoris going, and keeps 
the batteries always full and ready to 
furnish fat, hot sparks. No ignition sys- 
tem is complete without it. 

Write today tor full information, 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO. 
121 St. Clair St. Dayten, Ohio 


£355 ats % 

Automatic 
Battery ~ 
Charger 








SO CALLING CARDS $] 
(Including Engraved Piate) 

These eards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


HOSKINS 
Everything in Engraving 


The Mark of ‘ ‘ 
905 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Highest Quality 


FIREWORKS 


$5.00 SPECIA Crest assortment No. 1. 


Great variety—45 highly 
colored pieces for evening display. Selections 
of all kinds at lowest prices in our ies P 
Illustrated Catalog. Sent on request. fy 
Write for it To-day 


FREE CREST TRADING CO. 
23M Witmark Bldg.,N Y. 


WHY NOT LEARN A GOOD TRAD 


and earn $4.00 to $6.00 a day? Our graduates in PLUMBING 
—BRIC YING—PLAS' re in constant demand, 
You do the actual work. Union card guaranteed. E 
BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS, 239 10th Ave., New York 
City. Branches in Chicago and St. Louis. Write for c»talogue. 









































Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘om = in- 


vestment of 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself. You 
may enjoy similar results; any way it 





offers big resultson the investment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 
now in use. This is no Gambling device butasplendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and physical exercise. Patronized by the best people 
of both sexes. Bovklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
American Rox Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















New Odell Typewriter 


Improved $7.50 No. 5 
In every way a practical typewriter for the 
small merchant or for personal correspoud- 
ence Sent express prepaid on receipt of 
0 or sold on the installment plan for 
5—$2.25 down, $1 a month thereafter. 


- ae >. 
Agents wanted. America Co., 966 A North St., Momence, Ill. 





MISSOURI, St. Louis, 4206 Washington Boulevard 
HOSMER HALL Day and Boarding 
School for Girls 
C rtificate to best colleges. Twenty-third year opens 
Sej. 1906. For catalogues, address 
MIS) 


S M. H. MATHEWS, Prin. 


RAZOR SAFETY GUARD FREE 


Make your own razor the best safety. Mail us your dull 
razor and 35c and we will return it to you sharpened, and 
also give you our safety guard and booklet telling how to 
shave and hone your own razor as well as an expert. 
A. Goodrich, Mfgr., (Est’d 1864) 546 W. Madison St., Chicago 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and jist “WHAT TO INVENT,’ free to any address. 
Patents secured or fee returned 


GEO. S. VASHON & CO., 903 F St., Washington, D. C. 











ur 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, stamps 


R.S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 


aha that ee | 
R 1869 











| SELL PATENTS 


CHARLES A. SCOTT, 799 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SON FREIGHT FORWARDING @ 


reduced rates on household goods to all point- 
on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 
1005 Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Blig., Boston 
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RAILROADS AND POPULAR UNREST 


(Continued from page 20) 








May I quote again from Mr. Smith, president of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, who, in the Senate hearing last spring, laid down these three principles 
as the point of view of railroad men? He said: 

‘‘First—The capital of railways is the aggregation of capital of numerous 
industries; therefore individuals own the railroads. 

‘*Second—Selfishness is the incentive to human endeavor. 

‘“Third—Society, as organized, permits each fellow to get what the other fellow 
has, if he can.”’ 

These are railroad principles! 

Another millionaire, destined perhaps to be the greatest of all railroad owners, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said in a speech at Brown University: 

‘““The American Beauty rose can be produced in all its splendor only by sacri- 
ficing the early buds that grow up around it. The rose has one thousand buds, and 
in order to produce the American Beauty the gardener goes around it with a 
knife and snips nine hundred and ninety-nine in order that all the strength and 
beauty may be forced into one bloom.”’ 

And he is that bloom! 

We have one more inquiry to make before we shall understand the spirit of 
radicalism. We have seen the attitude of the railroad ‘‘baron’’; how do the 
people feel toward the self-proclaimed Fit? 

A railroad man once said to me: ‘‘No matter what we do, the people suspect 
us.”’ That is exactly the truth. It was not so much the extortion of the stamp 
and tea taxes of ante-revolutionary days that stirred our forefathers, as it was the 
principles upon which they were levied. To-day we hear comparatively little of 
extortionate railroad rates; not so much as we ought to. We do hear much of the 
favoritisms and discriminations of these great ‘‘barons.’’ We hear of unequal 
taxes on wheat, oranges, coal, and if the shipper thinks he is wronged there is 
no place of appeal except to the puissant ‘‘baron’’ himself. Hecan not get changes 
because of any inherent right or upon the ground of justice; he must frame his 
demand to please the ear of the autocrat. He must supplicate for favors. He 
does not dare to stand up boldly and demand justice. The West asks what sort of 
citizenship can be expected to spring from such a soil! 


The Great Barons Are Difficult of Access 


And it is even difficult now for a citizen who thinks he is wronged to get to 
the ‘‘baron’’ to present his case! The small ‘‘barons’’ have been crushed by the 
great ones, who dwell in distant places, and whose ears are closed that they 
may not hear. This feeling was well expressed in one of the Texas cattle 
cases heard in Denver last winter by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A cattleman named Bell was testifying as to his complaints against the railroads, 
and he spoke of how hard it was for a shipper to get a hearing. Addressing the 
attorney of the Union Pacific, he said: 

‘‘You had all the doors locked to me this summer, and I have not been very 
close to you. . I have had Mr. Monroe [vice-president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad] say to me in years gone by: ‘Bell, we look on you asa friend. If you 
see anything irregular report it.”... There is nothing in God’s world that 
would make me, as a shipper of stock, feel better and keep my head clearer than 
to know that I could go to a railway man, and he had my interests at heart. But 
it is not so the last few years, and it is getting colder and colder all the time.’’ 

No one understands this feeling better than the wiser railroad men themselves. 
Joseph Ramsey, Jr., ex-president of the Wabash Railroad, said to the Senate 
Committee: 

“T think if the old-fashioned way of short-line railways and the principal people 
connected with them located in a circumscribed territory were in effect to-day, 
you would hear fewer complaints. There is nothing which does away with the 
trouble and complaints so effectually as communication between the high mucky- 
muck and the complainants. Sometimes, if they have a little talk with the pres- 
ident of the road, or the chairman of the board, or somebody like James J. Hill, 
they go away feeling happy, and the result of the old-fashioned way was that the 
men in control and management of the property were largely a local institution, 
and naturally they were closer to the people. Now the people say: ‘Well, these 
gentlemen down in New York do not care anything for us.’ ”’ 

Both of these statements strike the true note. This feeling down deep in the 
hearts of the people, and of the West especially, that conditions are wrong, wrong 
fundamentally; that we are getting away from democratic relationships and 
democratic ideals; that we are taxed without representation by absentee ‘‘barons,’’ 
~=this feeling is the true basis of the present spirit of radicalism. 

“TI do not think,’’ said Governor Cummins, speaking of the people of Iowa, 
‘that they have examined the details of things. They simply go straight to 
the vital point.’’ 


There Will Have to Be a Change 


And this belief that conditions are wrong and that some change must be made 
has spread from the West until it is abroad all over this country. A few years 
ago a man who had $10,000 worth of property was a stanch conservative; to-day 
the tide of radicalism has risen until men of large means are demanding changes. 
For the gulf between a two-hundred-thousand-dollar man and a Rockefeller is 
to-day far greater than that which divides the man of modest fortune and the 
daily wage-earner. In Western clubs, composed almost wholly of men of no 
inconsiderable means, views are expressed that two or three years ago would have 
been regarded as the extreme of Socialism. Railroad men apparently have no 
conception of the depth and earnestness of this feeling. To the average railroad 
president the existing agitation isan amazing unreality ; he can neither understand 
it nor give it due weight, though he fully appreciates the dangers that it threat- 
ens. Nor is this attitude of mind at all surprising, for to the railroad president 
the system is the reasonable growth of well-defined conditions; every freight rate 
has its own evident cause, every discrimination is invested with a sort of logical 
inevitability. That the blundering public, not knowing a tariff from a differential, 
should attempt to adjust his intricate machine, seems to him the extreme of folly. 

We find James J. Hill comparing the agitation contemptuously to an attack of 
the ‘‘pink-eye or the grip.”’ 

‘‘We have lashed ourselves,’’ he explained to the Senate Committee, ‘‘intoa 
fever that has become epidemic. It will have to have its run.’”’ 

It is having its run now, and where it will run to no one can tell. 

‘‘Radicalism means root work.’’ In curing these evils which have become so 
much a part of us it may be that we shall have to go farther, and cut deeper, 
perhaps, than we now imagine. The East especially fears root work. The 
strongest argument the railroad owners use is that any disturbance of present 
transportation conditions will ‘‘work a commercial revolution.’’ In its essence 
their argument is this: ‘‘Do not disturb wrong, because it will hurt business.’’ 

But the West has come clearly to the understanding of one thing: that the 
railroad must be returned to its original and historic function as a highway; that 
it must be made the neutral channel of commerce, ‘‘open to all on equal terms.”’ 

Should Congress fail to pass the necessary laws to accomplish this result, to 
control the railroad, there can be no doubt that radical public opinion is prepared 
to take the next step and ask for the same complete Governmental ownership of 
railroads which we now exercise over our public roads. 





The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scientifically prepared as an infant food it 1s the nearest approach 
to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—<Adv. 
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Make $10.00 a Day am 


One man and one machine can do 
this witha 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity To THE FIRST To 
WRITE Us from each locality to start 
a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small car‘tal. If you are going to 
build a home you should have it. 





Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only 
materials required. One man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine 
sent on trial. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
646 N. Sixth Street Terre Haute, Ind, 
——— | 


THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


Built low. is all a matter of right development 
You can build up their shoulders, lung, 
back, legs and arms with the 


~ re, “IRISH MAIL” 


Sane, healthy fun that they 
don’t tire of. 
Car. Made of 
hickory. 


HILL-STANDAR 
MFG. CO. ss 














The Geard 
steel and 


94 Irish Mail Avenue 
Anderson, Ind. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes ride of city, 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
convenience, Table always the best. Address for 
Illus. Booklet, Mgr. Box 20, Chicago Beach 
Hotel, 51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago, 

































Plays clearly and distinctly any cylin- 
2 der record equal to many high priced 
phonographs. A perfect machine — strong and sim- 
ple construction. Shipped promptly on receipt of $5. 
Circular and souvenir post card for 2c stamp. 

Imported Novelty Co., Room 14A, 96 5th Ave., New York 
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Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. ‘More fun than a box of 
monkeys.”” Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber oP their muscles and ‘children are 
going wild with delight’ over the new fascinating, 
indoors and out- “Just 
doors game of EXER-KETCH AND vss 
HIT OF THE YEAR.” Boys, girls, men, 
women, making money, 
WV rite to-day, 













14 in. long 
Patented. Send 19c. in 


( @ Kee for a sample game and particulars 
Ask dealer, 


EXER-KETCH NOVELTY CO., 908 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 






















THE «LEADER” 


1% H. P. Gasolene Auto-Marine Engine 
Built like a watch. Beautifully Finished. Ac- 
curately Constructed. Light, Strong, Relia- 
ble, and Noiseless in operation. Suitable for 
launches from 15 to 19 feet in length. Price 
complete, $75.00 net, no discount. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Perfect Speed Control. Com- 
4 olf plete descriptive Catalog upon application. 
J: @) } MANUFACTURED BY 
\ ha s 282 S. Front Street 
Claude Sint Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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We develop films at 25c per dozen 
K A ER Genuine Velox prints in beauti- 
ful slip mounts sc each—return 
postage free. Mail orders for photo supplies 
promptly and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices, 


Largest Retatl Drug Store in America 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
REE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 
WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
Dun Building 3. 























wipece SCHOOL of ART 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 5ist St.) N. Y. City. Under direction 
of Mr. Chas. Ayer Whipple, pupil of The Jvlian Academie, 
Paris. Best school for study of Illustration, and the Figure. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 





Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICA Cc L & COLLEGE AGENCY 


1051 Tribune Building ~ Chicago, Illinois 
SECURED OR FEE 

p~ TENTS RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TAUGHT QUICKLY. POSITIONS SECURED. 
Expenses Low. Catalog Free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Queen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


"Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK -KEEPER 


(gof you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 

MONEY. 1 find POSITIONS. 

FREE! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS sisi! Giimate Sena tor 
Free Illustrated Catalogue. Largest list of Farms for sale 


in the State. CASSELMAN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


























: Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure” 
N sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














THE National News Weekly for 

v 4 
f, he Busy People and the Home. Clean, 
Lif Xthfinder orderly, Ls liable, inspiring; 4 time 
and money-saver. On trial 13 wks. 


Pathiinder, Wash., D. C. 


lic; $1 yr. Samples free. 


























BE GUIDED BY THE LIGHT 





When you buy the Beacon 
Shoe you get more real 
shoe value and pay for less 
selling expense and profit 
than is the case in any other 
shoe manufactured to-day. 
We are the Jargest makers of $3.00 
shoes in the world. Five cents per pair 
actually represents our factory profit. 
Here’s what goes into every pair of Beacon 
$3.00 Shoes: Genuine Goodyear welt soles, su- 
perior uppers of all the approved styles of leather, 
Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, Velour Calf, etc.; 
expert union labor; stylish, up-to-date shapes made over 
last models designed exclusively for us for Spring 1906. 
No matter where you are located, you can be perfectly fitted 
with Beacon Shoes. We are establishing exclusive agencies 
with all leading shoe dealers in all towns and cities. If we have 
no agency near you. write us. We will send you a pair of shoes 
that we guarantee will fit you and charge only 25 cents extra for express 


Send for Our Catalogue «‘Beacon Light’’ 
It is a guide to correct footwear. With this in your possession you can 
buy the Beacon Shoe of the proper style and 
shape to suit your requirem: nts and F. = nOrT SHOE 00. 
with as much certainty of satis- Manchester 


faction as though you were New Hampshire 
fitted in a store. 
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IThe Railroad Outrage 
and its & 
Remedy 


No business man, whether 
the commercial traveler, or 
the merchant who stays at 
home can afford to miss the 
series of startling revela- 
tions of railroad oppression 
beginning in the June Busi- 
ness Man’s Magazine now 
on sale at all news stands, 

Hon. Charles E. Town- 
send, Congressman from 
Michigan, will tell, as was 
never told before, the true 
story of the demurrage evil; 
the purpose and manipulation 
of the artificial car famine; the 
delay of perishable freight and the 
abuse of the private car ‘system ; ; the rank 
injustice of the discriminating mileage charge for identical transportation 
service—and point the way and means of relief. The 


Business Man’s 
Magazine 


For June—Now Ready 


With the article appearing in the current number as the opening gun 
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Eight Hours of Comfort 


, on an Ostermoor makes you ready for the day’s 
¢ work when the clock strikes seven. There is 
all the difference in the world between the re- 
\ freshing sleep which healthful comfort brings 
and the restless semi-unconsciousness that 
comes from sleeping on a saggy, lumpy, bumpy 
hair mattress. The Ostermoor Mattress consists of elastic layers of pure, soft 

Ostermoor sheets. They are laid by an Ostermoor hand within the Ostermoor tick— 
that is, they are built, not stuffed like the unsanitary, germ-breeding A4azy mattress. The 


Ostermoor Mattress $15. 


will never lose its shape, never sag, and never lose its ‘‘spring.’’ 
keep it sweet and fresh. 


30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not ¢hor- 
oughly satisfied, have your money back without question 


2 . We have a beautifully illustrated i| | 
volume of 142 pages, treating of s/eef, how insomnia can be cured, Ostermoor styles and sizes, 1} 
QOstermoor boat cushions, etc. The tick can be easily taken off and washed when desired. 


Write for Our Free Book, ‘‘The Test of Time’’ 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2,000 Ostermoor Dealers 
Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in 
every place. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask ws who he is—will show 
you a mattress with the “‘Ostermoor’’ name and trade-murk sewn on the end. Mattress 
shipped, express paid by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
141 Elizabeth Street 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: 
/ The Ideal Bedding Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 























An occasional sun bath will 


8. >" wide, $5. 35 
3 ft. 6in. wide, 11.70 
4ft. wide, - 13.35 
4ft.6in. wide, 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 in. long 
In 2 parts, 60c, extra, 
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@ THE HOTEL CHAMPLAIN offers its guests the pure 
bracing, pine-laden air of the Adirondacks, superb views from its 
commanding location on the shore of Lake Champlain, and ideal 
conditions of service and social environment. The healthy out- 
door life has made it a favorite social center for the younger set. 


@ GOLF—An 18-hole course—with one exception the oldest 


in America —kept in championship form. Professional in charge. 


@ BEST TURF TENNIS COURTS in New York State. 
Splendid roads for automobiling and coaching. 
boat, living and bathing houses and sandy beach. 


@ HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is located on the main line of the 
Delaware and Hudson R. R., three miles from Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., and is reached in through Pullmans. 

Descriptive booklet sent on application 
Address DELAWARE & HUDSON R. R. Ticket Office 
(until July Ist) 1354 Broadway, N. Y. 


After that date, HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, 
Clinton County, N. Y. 


Fully equipped 
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of the battle, the Business Man’s Magazine declares war without quarter on 
existing ev ils, and pledges to carry on the fight and point the way to relief. Q 
If you buy a mile of transportation or ship a pound of freight, or con- Q 
sume an article that has been shipped, you are an interested party to this Q 
struggle. The remedy is in yourown hands. This magazine will point the way. ¢ 
Be sure you read the first article in the June number, the first blow 
in this greatest struggle of self defense against organized monopoly. 
THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 
. ‘ 
10 Cents a Copy at all Newsdealers $1.00 a Year of the Publishers ¢ = 
S 
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85 DRESSES|' Tire Troubles] 
, End Your Tire Troubles |; 
b) 
> ANY MAN Let punctures, explosions, cutting and coming- > 
2 off be a thing of the past for YOU. It is for ‘ 
With an All-Wool Cheviot ‘ thousands. Try the ‘ 
meester se | | ainLess | 
: or 
J EXTRA PAIR PANTS GIVEN 5 CMOTOR. 
WITH EVERY SUIT > ») 
To intvedace ony tamous made to snene- 2 on your machine 7EN DAYS FREE, It isn't > 
Unequaled offer BUIT MADE TO , a solid tire, it isn’t pne umatic It’s the per- ¢ 
f MEASURE well made, durably ,) fect tire. The tire you’ve been looking for. ) 
ftrmmed $7.85 equal to any ) It’s sold under the broadest guarantee on 
E| local tailor’ = oe. .0O made to} § earth. Write for our book—the Fawkes book 
measure sui AN IRONCLAD ae “a TO RRER Sata akienias 
GUARANTEE sent. with EVERY ; pi _ . troubles. dt. > FRESE. A 0 agent 
SUIT and a SPRING RAIN- 5 with an auto wanted in each community. 
COAT or Pair of EXTRA 
TROUSERS like ? MILWAUKEE RUBBER WORKS CO. Rough Roads 
Suit—a fancy pat- GIVEN S : ‘ ; 
PRED SE SAD 42 MacMillan Av. Cudahy, Wis. § are no inconvenience to the rider of a 
WITH EVERY SUIT : i 
ver ayou" ag buskneee Wath a || yO AN Merkel Motor Cycle 
house that bears reputation. The Spring Frame counteracts all jolts and jars 
PERFECT FEY GUAMANTEED 0 >_— === LAKE MONEY EXHIBITING MOTION 7 ents cet ae niiaian ineecneame: Sane 
Agents you don’t take ds. Remember e Big poke on sual nti Esprinc en 2 ( || any road. The RIGHT HAND GRIP CONTROL 
Wanted an Abwolute Guns niee with every ) ¢ is original with the Merkel, beins embodied in the 
p B ee Bene Se Tee Pais and 2 pe ¢ handle-bar. No matter what the speed, it can be 
) ‘ . Samples of ek th, siboauuainan 5 M ( controlled perfectly by a simple ‘twist of the wrist.” 
Blank and tape line, SEND NO MONEY but write to-day, 2 ¢ r he , Interesting book on motors and motoring, free upon request. 
MARKS AND LEE co — with Stereopticon attac PRPS Sey 
. : ent, $75.00 up; endh of films—50 feet | ; re. 
ILORS to the CONSU , mV cod thc. gloss. ‘Wile bs bee niu od Rtas Cdn A ( Merkel Motor Co., ‘miw AUKEE, WIS. 
185-191 ADAMS ST.. Dept. 103 CHICAGO, ILL. 2 | emmemnF Dis ON MFG. CO., Orange .N.J., New York, Chicago,London’ See 




















for pictures 


4% x 6% inches 


The new 4A Folding KodaK makes the taking 
of large pictures a simple matter—it gets away from 


the conventional sizes, yet is as simple to operate as 
a Pocket Kodak. 


In its construction nothing has been neglected. The Lenses are of high speed 
(f: 8), strictly rectilinear, and being of 8% inch focus insure freedom from distortion. 
The shutter is the B. & L. Automatic, an equipment having great scope in automatic 
exposure, yet so simple that the amateur can master its workings after a few 
minutes’ examination. 

Equipped with our automatic focusing lock, brilliant reversible finder with hood 
and spirit level, rising and sliding front and two tripod sockets. 


Price, $35.00 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, New York, The Kodak City 
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